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SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 


THE appearance of a new edition of 
Suckling’s works seems to me to justify a 
note upon the ascription to him of some 
pieces printed as his by Mr. Hazlitt and 
Mr. Thompson, his latest editor, and the 
sources from which they are said to have 
been derived. 

The song ‘I prithee send me back my 
heart ” appears in ‘ The Last Remains of Sir 
John Suckling,’ 1659; but it is also to be 
found in Lawes’s ‘ Ayres and Dialogues,” the 
Third Book, 1658, where it is ascribed to 
Dr. Henry Hughes. This is not noticed by 
Suckling’s editors, though the attributions 
in Lawes’s song books are singularly accurate. 
The editors omit also to notice the fact that 
* The Guiltless Inconstant * (‘ Last Remains,’ 
1659) was, from 1640 onwards, included in 
the editions of Carew. Another song, 
beginning ‘‘ When, dearest, I but think of 
thee,” was claimed by Owen Feltham, and is 
printed in his ‘ Lusoria.’ 


It is virtually impossible to suppose that 
Suckling wrote, at the age of fourteen or 
thereabouts, the cantilena ‘‘I went from 
England into France,” and his editors, who 
print from a bad transcript—one of many— 
which Mr. Thompson refers to as ‘‘ the 
original MS.,” seem to be quite unaware that 
the lines appeared among Corbet’s poems in 
1647, 1672, and Gilchrist’s edition of 1807, 
and also in ‘Parnassus’ Biceps’ and 
‘Musarum Delicize,’ 1656. 

The verses beginning ‘‘I am confirm’d a 
woman can”™ were printed by Mr. Hazlitt 
from 1 S. i. 72 (1 Dec., 1849). The corre- 
spondent who sent them signed himself 
A: D., and Mr. Hazlitt suggested that these 
initials might represent Alexander Dyce, 
while Mr. Thompson appears to have no 
doubt that they do. I think, however, that 
Dyce was hardly the person to send to 
‘N. & Q.,*’ as unpublished, lines with which 
most students of seventeenth-century verse 
would be well acquainted, as they had already 
been printed in Playford’s ‘Select Musicall 
Ayres and Dialogues,’ 1652, ‘Select Ayres 
and Dialogues,* 1659, all the editions of Cot- 
grave’s ‘Wit’s Interpreter,’ and_ several 
editions of ‘The Academy of Compliments.’ 

The only ground for ascribing the two last- 
mentioned pieces to Suckling is, in the one 
case, a MS. note of Sir Henry Ellis; in the 
other, a similar note of the anonymous com- 
piler of the collection in which they were 
found. 

Mr. Hazlitt printed, as he thought for the 
first time, from what he calls ‘‘ an ignorant 
transcript,” ‘Sir John Suckling’s Answer.’ 
These lines, beginning ‘‘I tell thee, fool” 
(not ‘‘ fellow,” as Mr. Hazlitt and Mr. Thomp- 
son print, to the damage of the metre), are 
almost certainly not Suckling’s, and are to be 
found in ‘ Wit and Drollery,’ 1656, p. 44, and 
‘Le Prince d’Amour,’ 1660, p. 150. 

I am not reviewing Mr. Thompson’s book, 
and therefore I make no comment on various 
other matters which seem to me to need 
attention; but there is one point I should 
like to clear up, for the possible benefit of 
future commentators. Suckling in ‘A 
Sessions of the Poets’ refers to ‘‘ Little Cid,” 
and both Mr. Hazlitt and Mr. Thompson 
think that a translator of Corneille’s ‘ Cid’ is 
meant, the latter going so far as to suggest 
that Sackville, fifth Earl of Dorset, the sup- 
posed translator, may have been described as 
‘* Little Cid * on account of his youth. The 
simple fact is that ‘‘ Cid is a misprint for 
‘**Sid,* and, as was pointed out nearly a 
hundred years ago, the reference is to Sidney 
Godolphin. G. THorn-DRvuny, 
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STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401.) 


In accordance with my promise at the last 
reference, I now supply the inscription 
which marks the Rufus Stone. The stone 
was restored by John Richard, Lord Dela- 
warr, in 1789, and having become much 


chipped and defaced, the present memorial, 


- consisting of a hollow iron pillar, was erected 
over it in 1841 by William Sturges Bourne, 
Warden of the Forest. 

The inscription on the front of the 
memorial is as follows :— j 
Here stood 
the oak tree 
on which an arrow 
shot by 
Sir Walter Tyrrell 
at a stag 
glanced and struck 
King William 
the Second. 
surnamed Rufus 
on the breast 
of which he 
instantly died 
on the second 
day of August 
anno 1100. 


Leeds, Yorkshire.—An equestrian statue 
of Edward the Black Prince stands in the 
centre of the City Square. The Prince is 
represented in armour, with right arm 
extended. The sides of the pedestal con- 
tain bas-reliefs, one depicting a land battle 
and the other a naval fight, both of the 
period. On the front is fixed a plate con- 
taining the following :— 

“Edward, Prince of Wales, surnamed the 
Black Prince, the hero of Crecy and Poictiers, the 
flower of English Chivalry, the upholder of the 


Rights of the People in the Good Parliament,. 


1330-1376.”’ 

A similar plate at the opposite end bears 
the words :— 

“Gift of T. Walter Harding, Lord Mayor, 1898- 
1899. Erected 1903.” 

The sculptor was Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A. 


Eton College, Buckinghamshire .— A 
statue of Henry VI., founder of the College, 
stands in the centre of the quadrangle. It 
was erected in 1719 at the cost of He 
Godolphin, Provost of Eton (1695-1732). 


The sculptor was Francis Bird, who was paid. 


1001. for the work. His receipt, dated 


6 Oct., 1719, is in the British Museum (Add.. 


MS. 28088, f. 174). On the pedestal is the 
following inscription :— 


Perenni Memorize 
Pietissimi Principis Henrici Sexti 
Anglie et Francie Regis 
et Hiberniz Domini 
Collegii Etonensis 
Fundatoris Munificentissimi 
Hance Statuem Posuit 
Henricus Godolphin 
Eiusdem Collegii Preepositus 
Anno Domini MDCCXIX. 
Leicester.—When the old Bow Bridge, 
which spanned the Soar at Leicester, was. 
pulled down to make way for the present 
structure some fifty years ago, a stone was 
placed in the wall of an adjacent building 
to mark the site of the grave of Richard III. 
It was erected at the cost of Mr. Benjamin 
Broadbent, a master builder of the town, 
and is thus inscribed :— 


ie 
the Remains 


of 
Richard IIT. 
Plantagenets 
1485. 


Upon the present bridge is also recorded 
the legendary story concerning the death 
of Richard. 

An illustration depicting the old Bow 
Bridge and the memorial tablet in situ 
appeared in The Illustrated London News 
of 9 Feb. 1861. See also 7 S. xii. 68, 161, 
238, 315; 8S. i. 175. 

Exeter.—The old East Gate was de- 
molished in 1784, and the stones used to 
erect Nos. 266 and 267, High Street, adjacent 
to its site: A statue of Henry VII., which 
occupied a niehe in the Gate, now stands 
on the front fagade of the buildings. 

Ampthill, Bedfordshire. —In Ampthill 
Park, formerly stood Ampthill Castle, the 
retreat of Katherine of Arragon during her 
trial (see Shakespeare’s ‘Henry VIII.,’ 
Act IV. se. i.). The site is marked by a 
stone cross, erected in 1774 by the Earl 
of Upper Ossory, and bearing an inscription 
written by Horace Walpole. 

Exeter.—In a niche in the south-west 
porch of St. Laurence Church is a statue of 
Queen Elizabeth. The figure formerly sur- 
mounted the old city conduit, and was 
removed to its present position when the 


‘conduit was demolished in 1834. 


Portsmouth.—In a niche in the face of 
the ‘wall of the square tower beside the 
Platform is a gilded bust of Charles I. by 
Le Seeur. It faces the High Street, and over 
it is inscribed :— 
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King Charles 
the First. 
Beneath it on a tablet is the following :— 
After his travels through all France into Spain 


and having passed many dangers both by sea 
and land he arrived here the 4th day of October 
1623. 


Below are the royal arms. 

The Exchequer Expenses of 26 June, 
1635, contain the following :— 

‘For the image of his Majesties own head in 
brass for the town of Portsmouth, at the rate of 
Fifty Pounds, by Hubrecht Le Sueur, made and 
delivered by his Majesty’s command.” 

The bust was engraved in The Illustrated 
London News of 4 July, 1846. 

Edinburgh.—In the centre of Parliament 
Square is an equestrian statue of Charles IT. 
It was erected in 1685, at the cost of the city. 
His Majesty is represented in Roman 
costume. 

Northampton.—On 20 Sept., 1675, the 
town of Northampton was devastated by a 
great conflagration. King Charles II. acted 
in @ very generous manner towards the 
inhabitants, and as a memorial of his gifts his 
statue was set up in the centre of the portico 
of All Saints’ Church, and a suitable inserip- 
tion placed on the frieze beneath it. The 
King is represented in Roman costume 
bareheaded and bewigged. Beneath the 
statue are the royal arms and the inscription : 
Carolus IIdus Rex. MDCXCII.”* 


On the frieze is the following :— 

“This statue was erected in memory of King 
Charles II., who gave a thousand tons of timber 
towards the rebuilding of this church ; and to this 
town seven years” chimney money collected in it. 
John Agutter, Mayor, 1712.” 

See 10 8S. iv. 30, 

Dublin.—On College Green is an equestrian 
statue of William III. It was the first 
statue placed here, and also one of the first 
leaden statues erected. It was inaugurated 
on 1 July, 1701, the anniversary of the battle 
of the Boyne. In after years it became in 
turn the butt of neglect and insult, and 
was eventually overthrown on 7 April, 1836. 
Renovated and reinstated, it was in 1842 
coloured to represent bronze ; and though 
it is now unmolested, it still bears marks 
of neglect. 

Hull.—In the old Market-Place is an 
equestrian statue of William III. It is the 
work of Scheemakers, and was erected by 
subscription in 1734. It is gilded after 
the style of the statue of Marcus Aurelius on 
the Capitoline Hill, Rome. 


Brixham, Devon.—A statue of William ITI. 
stands on the quay near where he landed. 


It is of white marble on a granite pedestal, 
and was executed by Mr. Wills of London. 
The King is represented bareheaded ; his 
left hand is placed on his breast, and with 
his right hand he grasps his hat. The statue. 
was unveiled by Mr. C. A. Bentinck, M.P., 
on 5 Nov., 1889. The pedestal is thus. 
inscribed : 
William, 
Prince of Orange, 
afterwards 
William III. 
King of Great Britain and Ireland, 
landed near this spot 
5th November 1688. 
and issued his famous declaration 
The Liberties of England 


an 
the Protestant Religion 
I will maintain. 


JOHN T, Paar. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire, 


From the subjoined letter to The Batk- 
Chronicle it appears that the Lansdown 
monument to Sir Bevil Grenville (mentioned 
by Mr. Pace in his first article) has been 
mutilated by the removal of one of the 
panels from the pedestal :— — 


The Lansdown Monument to Sir Bevil Granville, 
To the Editor of The Bath Chronicle, 

Srr,—On three sides of the pedestal the panels. 
are intact, but the fourth has been removed, 
exposing the rough masonry of the interior, 
The Battle of Lansdown being so successful a 
feature of the Bath Pageant, would it not be 
a graceful act of the Executive to ensure the 
replacement of the missing panel ? 

Under the heading ‘‘ Entry Hill” in ‘ Street 
Lore,’ one of the late Mr. Peach’s publications, 
its removal is explained, and its present position 
pointed out as in the front of ‘‘ Granville,” one 
of the houses near Mr. Gibb’s residence. The 
statement respecting it is as follows :—‘‘ The. 
architect of the houses was employed at the- 
same time to repair the Monument on Lansdown, 
and when this was being done the historic emblems 
from the east side were removed and placed in 
the fagade of the houses. By whose authority 
does not appear.” 

November 9th, 1909. A RESIDENT. 


It is to be hoped that the authorities: 
— for the repair of the monument 
will forthwith see to its restoration. If not,. 
perhaps the National Trust Society will 
take the matter in hand, D. K. T. 


Mr. Pace at 10 S. xii. 402 regards the 
statue upon Shrewsbury Market Hall as 
that of Edward IIT., but makes a qualifying 
allusion to @ recent local guide which states. 
it to be that of Richard, Duke of York. 
I think it will be found that the weight of 
authority is in favour of its figuring the latter, 
father of Edward IV. To pass over ‘ Murray” 
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and Walter White’s ‘ All Round the Wrekin ’ 
of later years, ‘Memorials of Shrewsbury,’ 
by Henry Pidgeon, Treasurer of the Shrews- 
bury Corporation, 2nd ed., 1851 (Ist ed., 
1837) describes 

‘““a tabernacled niche, containing a fine statue 
of Richard, Duke of York, in complete armour, 
one hand....pointing to a device of three roses 
carved as growing on one stalk, and which appears 
on the Duke’s great seal.”’ 


On another page it says :— 

“The Duke of York visited Shrewsbury with 
his son the Earl of March (afterwards Edward IV.) 
....A continued intercourse seems subsequently 
to have been maintained between the great 
Duke and the inhabitants of Shrewsbury, who 
evinced such attachment to him as to cause his 
statue to be placed over the gateway of the Welsh 
Bridge, and which, on the demolition of this 
structure, was removed to the end of the Market 
House, where it still remains.” 

I have seen no mention of any personal 
connexion of Edward III. with Shrewsbury ; 
and an itinerary prepared by competent 
hands at that place in 1906 stated that the 
statue is that of Richard, Duke of York. 

W. B.-H. 


JOHN REYNOLDS, WILKES’S 
ATTORNEY. 


In the number of ‘N. & Q.’ for 15 March, 
1862 (3 S. i. 210), questions were asked as to 
who was the Mr. Reynolds mentioned below, 
and where was his country house, and a 
reference is given to the following note of 
news from The Town and Country Magazine, 
1770, p. 221 :— 

“Yesterday (18 April) the Committee of the 
supporters of the Bill of Rights settled all Mr. 
Wilkes’s debts ; about six o’clock the same even- 
ing that gentleman was discharged from the 
King’s Bench Prison, and immediately set out in 
a postchaise, accompanied by his daughter, to the 
country house of Mr. Reynolds his attorney in 
Kent.”’ 
~There was a general illumination all over the 
kingdom to celebrate his release. 

To obtain his release his debts had to be 
paid. One account puts these roughly at 
17,0007. ; but as many were compounded 
for (Almon’s ‘ Wilkes,’ 1805, vol. iv. pp. 7, 
14), I should estimate them at nearer 
30,000/. 

Almon says that out of Wilkes’s private 
income of 700J. a year an annuity of 1501. 
was payable to ‘‘ Mr. Reynolds ”’ his attorney, 
he having purchased the same for 1,0001. ; 
and 1,200/. was paid to him for law charges. 

The answers to the questions asked are not 
easy unless one has the key. This I have 
lately found, and am able to give the informa- 
tion desired. 


When we have the Christian name in 
place of ‘* Mr.” many difficulties are removed; 
but John Reynolds is quite a common name. 

The ‘‘ Mr. Reynolds” inquired for was 
father to Frederick Reynolds the dramatist, 
whose ‘ Life’ by himself was published in 
two volumes in 1826; a so-called ‘‘ second 
edition,” dated 1827, is simply the first 
edition with new title-pages, and a slight 
alteration in the dedication to the King. 
In the first he says: ‘‘I lay the present 
work at your Majesty’s feet.” In 1827 this 
is altered to ‘‘ I humbly dedicate the present 
work.” An engraved portrait of the 
dramatist, drawn in 1814, faces the title in the 
National Library copies; but it is fre- 
quently missing. When I cite a volume 
and page, it is to this work I refer; and as 
there is no index, I have given exact refer- 
ences, which will enable any other inquirer 
to check my statements. 

John Reynolds was born in 1728 (i. 4). 
His father was a rich merchant at Trow- 
bridge, Wiltshire, where he died at the age of 
one hundred years (i. 3, ii. 15), about 1789, 
leaving John Reynolds’s three sons Richard, 
John, and Frederick 2,000/, between them. 

John was articled in early youth (as was 
the custom in those days) to a London 
attorney named Pickering, but I have not 
been able to find any entry of this in the roll 
of attorneys at the Record Office. In 1750 
he probably began to practise for himself. 

About 12 Aug., 1752, he married ** Miss 

West,” the daughter of a retired merchant 
in the City. When the merchant died, and 
what became of his fortune, Frederick does 
not say, but he sets out the bridegroom’s 
receipt of 5,000]. as Miss West’s dowry 
(i. 5). 
Reynolds was a very popular man, of 
extraordinary humour and vivacity in con- 
versation ; captivating in his manners, and 
handsome in his person (i. 4); and though 
not much of a lawyer, he succeeded in getting 
clients. He always looked at the bright side 
of everything (i. 174). 

His practice became so large that he took 
a house in Lime Street, his income then 
being some 5,000/. a year (i. 5, 8). Thomas 
(afterwards Lord) Erskine called him the 
‘* great attorney ” (i. 119). Reynolds bought 
a country house called Southbarrow at 
Bromley, Kent, keeping his horses and 
carriages. 

I have looked at several Law Reports in 
order to see if the name of Reynolds was 
mentioned, but it is not. Names of counsel 
are given, but not attorneys. In the trial 


of ‘‘ John Wilkes, Esq., against Wood ” in 
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1763 (see Capel Lofft’s Reports, 1776) the 
Court sat fromnine in the morning, and the 
verdict was brought in at twenty minutes 
past eleven at night. There is no mention 
of any of the solicitors in the case. 

In Serjeant George Wilson’s Report 
(1799, ii. 151) of the Wilkes case Mr. Wilkes’s 
‘‘counsel and solicitor’’ are several times 
mentioned, though not by name, as having 
applied to see Wilkes in the Tower, but were 
refused admission ; ‘* Mr. Wilkes’s solicitor ”’ 
was, however, allowed to have a copy of the 
warrant of commitment. The cases in 
Howell’s ‘State Trials? are acknowledged 
to be taken from Serjeant Wilson’s and 
Capel Lofft’s Reports. Reynolds was 
attorney for Lord Chatham, John Wilkes, Dr. 
Johnson, and other celebrated men (i. 7, 49). 
He was Under Sheriff to Sawbridge (i. 10) in 
1769, and to John Wilkes and Bull (i. 18) in 
1771. So much was he associated with 
Wilkes that a mob at Bath in the summer 
(i. 77) of 1770 shouted “ Wilkes, Reynolds, 
45, and liberty.” Forty-five was the number 
of The North Briton with the attack on the 
King’s Speech. 

I’. Reynolds speaks of the great intimacy 
there was between his father’s family and the 
Wilkeses. It commenced in 1754, and 
Wilkes became a client in 1765 (i. 6). In 
Almon’s ‘ Wilkes’ this is amply confirmed. 
On 29 July, 1770, Wilkes writes to his 
daughter from South Barrow: ‘‘I am just 
returned with Mr. Reynolds’s agreeable 
family from Bromley church” (iv. 74). In 
the same volume (p. 80; see also p. 99 in 
1772) Miss Wilkes mentions being at a dinner- 
party in Lime Street on 11 Feb., 1771, with 
only ‘* Mrs. Reynolds and the two misses.” 
Miss Wilkes goes to South Barrow 31 July, 
1773 (iv. 150, also 162). 

In 1776 F. Bull writes to Wilkes that 
‘Reynolds thinks I have already advanced 
for you more than I am warranted to do” 
(v. 83). 

About 1773—much against his will, as it 
took him away from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of his clients, but at the instance 
of his wife and her sister Miss West (i. 8), 
who wanted to be nearer the fashionable 
world—Reynolds removed to Salisbury 
Court, Fleet Street. This in its turn was 
found not sufficiently westward, so they 
subsequently removed to the Adelphi, then 
in course of construction, off the Strand 
(in 1776; see i. 65). 

Having saved money, he set about to get a 
hundred per cent for it, and invested 10,000J. 
in such a wild speculation as a sugar estate 
in Dominica. This was probably the 


beginning of his misfortunes. Next he lost 
8,000. through the suspension of a banker 
(i. pp. xi. 172, 227). Worse than all this, 
however, he neglected his business for farm- 
ing, leaving his clerks to see the clients, and 
had further acquired the then popular habit 
of drinking (i. 42, 331). 

With prudence he might have accumulated 
a fortune. In 1787 (i. 327) his pecuniary 
difficulties were such that he was compelled 
to live in concealment ; Southbarrow and 
the town house were sold, and about 
1789 he fled to France to avoid arrest, with 
only twenty-three guineas in his pocket. 
He returned in 1790, up to which year his 
name is in ‘The Law List,’ but lived under 
the name of Ray (ii. 95). His son says little 
about his father after this time, but I must 
do him the justice of mentioning that he 
never utters a word of reproach on account 
of the mother and family being suddenly 
steeped in poverty. On the contrary, in 
after years he says (i. 144) he must ever revere 
his father’s memory. 

Incidentally Frederick says his father died, 
but without mentioning the exact year of 
his death. He only says (ii. 392) that 
during the four years previous to 1813 he lost 


‘father, mother, brother John, and faithful 


nurse. This is not correct, but Frederick 
Reynolds never troubled much about 
accuracy. 

It would be interesting to have the 
following points cleared up :— 

The date of the death of John Reynolds’s 
father of Trowbridge. 

The exact date of birth (at Trowbridge ?) 
of John Reynolds, and the date of his 
death. The latter probably took place 
in London between 1798 and 1813 (ii. 392). 

Guwysic in 1862 asks for the Christian 
name of Mrs. J. Reynolds. This I have not 
ascertained, nor have I been able to identify 
her father Mr. West. His widow lived in a 
large house facing Montpelier Row, Twicken- 
ham (in 1762 ?). 

IT am doubtful about the age of Mr. West, 
namely, one hundred years, which I give 
on F. Reynolds’s authority. 

THOMAS. 


Civit Service ARCHIVES AND 
—A writer in The Quarterly Review recently 
called attention to the desirability of pre- 
serving national archives and records. I 
shall be glad if you will kindly spare me space 
to inform readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ that a project 
has been started to form a Society for collect- 
ing, indexing, and properly arranging old 
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and current records of the Civil Service, and 
that I am acting as Hon. Secretary. 

It will be a favour if any readers who have 
knowledge of meritorious services rendered 
by Civil Servants at home or abroad will 
communicate with me, when the circum- 
stances will be recorded for -reference and 
for answering inquiries. 

At the moment, a fair quantity of old 
pamphlets and original documents have been 
copied, or acquired by purchase, principally 
relating to the history of the Post Office 
Service, and any one wishing for information 
may be supplied on application. 

W. V. Morten. 

The Drive, Roundhay, Leeds. 

[‘ N. & Q.’ is naturally in full sympathy with 
such a laudable effort to preserve and make known 
the memories of the past. One of the latest 
instances of this is Mr. McMurRAy’s appeal 
(ante, p. 187) for access to the ecclesiastical records 
at Somerset House. See also the articles on 
‘ Catalogues of Manuscripts’ and ‘ Monumental 
Inscriptions,’ ante, pp. 204, 205, 251.] 


Burton anp PeTRARCH.—Probably every 
one with some experience in the pastime or 
labour of tracking quotations has at one time 
or another been misled by the ascription to 
@ wrong name of the words whose source he 
was seeking. A good example of such an 
error is in Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,’ partition 2, sect. 3, memb. 2, p. 257, 
2nd ed., 1624: ‘‘Seldome, saith Plutarch, 
Honesty and Beauty dwel together.” The 
margin gives ‘‘ Raro sub eodem lare honestas 
& forma habitant.”” This is from Petrarch. 
See his ‘De Remediis utriusque Fortune,’ 
Lib. I. dial. i.: ‘‘ Raro admodum forma 
insignis honestasque uno sub lare habitant ” 
(p. 436, ed. Lyons, 1584). The thought is 
Juvenal’s, x. 297: ‘‘Raro est adeo con- 
cordia forme | Atque pudicitie.” 

On the next page, 1. 17, Burton writes : 
** Nullam virtus respuit staturam, Virtue 
refuseth no stature.” The quotation is 
from the latter part of the same dialogue 
in Petrarch (p. 438). 

For the words in 1. 10, ‘‘ Vulnus non pene- 
trat animum,” Burton appears again to be 
indebted to Petrarch, who in dial. Ixxvii. 
of Lib. II. of the ‘ De Remediis * has ‘‘ Dolor. 
Vulneribus inflictis afficior. Ratio. Hos- 
tilis mucro loricam penetrat, non animum ” 
(p. 662). 

In the fourth and subsequent editions of 
the ‘ Anatomy’ the marginal note ‘‘ Macro- 
bius,” which in the two previous editions 
had no reference mark in the text, has got 
attached to the quotation ‘‘Vulnus non 


penetrat animum.” It really belongs to 

‘**Galba the Emperour was crookbacked.” 

See ‘ Saturnalia,’ II. iv. 8 and vi.3, 4. This 

Galba was the father of the Emperor (Suet., 

‘ Galba,’ 3). Epwarp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


Wipow’s Son’s Buns.—The fol- 
lowing cutting from The Morning Post of 
26 March (Easter Even) is worthy of a 
cranny in ‘N. & Q..:— 

‘“* At a public-house in Bow yesterday 4 quaint 
custom was observed. Hanging in the house are 
about seventy age-blackened buns, and yesterday 
morning another was added to the collection. 
There is a legend that the house was once kept 
by a widow whose only son went to sea on a 
Friday, promising that he would return on the 
following Good Friday. That was seventy years 
ago, and the sailor has never reappeared. Through- 
out her life, however, his mother clung to the 
belief that he would return, and each year she set 
aside a bun for him. After her death the custom 
was maintained by succeeding occupiers of the 
house, and the sign of the house was changed to 
Widow’s Son.’ ” 

Sr. SwITHIN. 


Tue Oxpest Postsoy.—The following 
paragraph from The Morning Leader of 
21 January is, I think, deserving of a niche 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ if only by way of pendant to 
Mr. HipcaMe’s note re * Oldest Postmaster,’ 
which appears at p. 106, ante :— 

‘* The funeral of the late Mr. John Wilson, who 
died at the age of .96, the oldest postboy in 
England, took place at Dartford yesterday. 
Mr. Wilson was engaged for 40 years as postboy 
at ‘The Bull Hotel,’ Dartford, a hostelry made 
famous by Charles Dickens, and visited by the 
late Queen on more than one occasion. Mr. 
Wilson acted as postillion to Queen Victoria 
several times, and he filled a like position when 
our présent Queen landed at Gravesend from 
Denmark to marry King Edward. : : 

‘** Only a few days before his death the deceased 
related incidents ¢onnected with his carrying 
voting papers after the polling at a Parliamentary 
election. The papers were carried on horseback 
from Bromley to Maidstone, where the declaration 
of the poll was made.” 


My heading is that under which the para- 
graph appeared. McMurray. 


SopER AND Parry (See 10 8. 
xii. 344.) — Some exceedingly interesting 


notes have been received from Lieut.-Col. 


G. S. Parry of Eastbourne, touching the 
history of, the .Parry, Perry, and Pery 
families of Greenwich, &ec., before 1809. 
Among thosé-items is a reference to the will 
of Anne Parry, dated 25 Feb., 1795, and 
proved 29 Dee., 1796 (631 Harris). The 
testatrix was ‘‘the widow of John Parry, 
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“she of Gang Lane, Greenwich, and was 
previously Anne Hawkins, widow. She 
eft no children of her own, but mentions 
Sybilla Soper and Sarah Parry, children 
of her late husband John Parry.” 
_ For several years I have sought facts bear- 
ing on the ancestry and descendants of the 
‘said Sybilla and Sarah Parry. The above 
item makes a new starting-point. 
_ Mr. Arthur E. Garnier of St. Leonards-on- 
Sea is interested in both the Parry and 
Soper families, not as connected directly 
with each other, but rather as connected 
each with that of Garnier. 
Notes on-the Parry and allied families will 
appear in The Magazine of History (New 
ork) during the current year, and will 
probably be reprinted. Any additional 
facts will be much appreciated by the 
writer. F. McPIKe. 
- 1, Park Row, Chicago. - ; 


** FatRERY.”’—This word is not in ‘ H.E.D.? 
but I find it in an advertisement in The 
General Advertizer of 23 Jan., 1750, the 
announcement being that George Woodfall 
had published ‘‘ A New System of Fairery ; 
or, a Collection of Fairy Tales, entirely New ; 
in Two Volumes. Translated from the 
French. Containing many useful Lessons 
and moral Sentiments.” 

ALFRED F. Rossrns. 


Brucx.”’—This word in the Orkney 
dialect is interesting and important because 
it is often selected by Orcadians to flourish 
(if I may say so) in the face of ‘‘ ferryloupers,” 
and to show them how superior the Orkney 
dialect is to both Scotch and English. It 
means débris, rubbish, useless stuff, both 
in @ material and a moral sense. To me, 
however, its Scottish brother has been long 
known, though the meaning of the latter is 
not so wide. ‘‘ Broke” or ‘‘broak” in 
Scotch means broken scraps of food, pig’s 
meat, refuse of the kitchen. Both ‘‘ bruck ” 
and ‘**broke” are evidently derivatives of 
‘ break.” ALEX. RUSSELL. 

Stromness, Orkney, 


GOLDSMITH ON CoAL-MINES IN CORNWALL. 
—In turning over my copy of the Globe 
edition of Goldsmith, I find I had marked 
@ curious passage in ‘The Vicar of Wake- 
field’ (p. 41) in which the author refers to 
**all the coal-mines of Cornwall.” Gold- 
smith evidently meant ‘‘tin-mines,” for 
there are, I believe, no coal mines in Corn- 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Tuomas Love Peacocx.—I am preparing 
a critical biography of Thomas Love Pea- 
cock, the English novelist, to be completed, 
I hope, during the present year. Any infor- 
mation which readers of ‘N. & Q. can 
furnish me in regard to Peacock or his writings 
will be very gratefully received. 

Cart Van DOREN. 
Hartley Hall, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

{We presume that our correspondent has con- 
sul the numerous notes on Peacock recently 
contributed to our columns by Dr. A. B. YounG.] 


Lizut. Capt. Morris : 
Lapy Epwarpes.—Could some of your 
readers. kindly, for purposes historic, put 
me into communication with the family 
or representatives of any of the following ? 

1. Lieut. Willoughby of the Artillery, 
who blew up the magazine at Delhi, and 
died of his injuries at Meerut. 

2. Capt. Morris, who commanded the 
17th Lancers at the charge of the Light 
Brigade, and died in India during the Mutiny. 

3. Lady Edwardes, widow of Sir Herbert 
Edwardes. Davin Ross McCorp, K.C. 

Temple Grove, Montreal. 


CHosen Few,” Burron Inscrip- 
TION.—I have in my possession a small 
copper button, three quarters of an inch 
across, and about a sixteenth of an inch 
thick, around the upper half of which the 
words ‘‘The Chosen,” and the lower half 
the word ‘‘ Few,” are inscribed. Can any 
one inform me for what purpose the buttons 
were made, or by whom they were intended 
to be worn ? 

This button was given to me by my 
mother, who said that when she was a child, 
in either Drogheda or Athlone, in Ireland, a 
few of them were distributed amongst her 
intimate companions as tokens. That would 
be close on eighty years ago. I believe that 
the late Vice-Chancellor Tisdall of Dublin 
University, and her brother the late John 
Shea, collector of Excise for Canterbury and 
Maidstone, received each a button; but I 
do not remember the names of others. 

E. McC. 8. 

Wingham, Manning River, New South Wales. 
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ADMIRAL Tryon. — Admiral Tryon, 
drowned 22 June, 1893, is said to have 
appeared on the staircase that night at his 
wife’s reception. Where is any account of 
this to be found ? F.L.S. 


Ciry Srsstons Books, &c.—Can any 
correspondent oblige by referring me to a 
more up-to-date source of information con- 
cerning the whereabouts, condition, language, 
accessibility, &c., of the Sessions Books, 
Coroners’ Rolls, and similar records for the 
City of London, than the Old Records 
Commission reports ? W. McM. 


AGUE-R1NG.— Elizabeth, Countess 
Dowager of Exeter, bequeathed to Lady 
Elizabeth Dryden, the wife of the poet, ‘‘ my 
ague-ring pendant.’ I should be glad to 
know if this was a similar article to the 
“‘erampe ringes”> mentioned by Andrew 
Borde in 1547, which, he says, ‘‘ the kynges 
of England doth halowe ecuery yere.” 

P. D. M. 


Gow, Rose- 
bery owns a colt so named, which may. take 
a prominent part in this year’s Derby. But 
is there any authority for so spelling the 
name of the Scotch fiddler? It is spelt 
Niel Gow in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’; and in a collection of his 
reels and strathspeys dedicated to the 
noblemen and gentlemen of the Caledonian 
Hunt, published by John Purdie of 83, 
Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, I find the follow- 
ing lithographed notice, which seems to 
afford conclusive evidence of the correct 
spelling :— 

To the Public. 

Since the expiration of the term allowed by Act 
of Parliament, securing to me the Property of the 
First Edition, I find that copies have been taken 
and published in London and Edinburgh by persons 
unconnected with me or my family. Therefore 
this improved edition as well as the new edition 
of my first book of reels, bear not only my own 
name but that of my Sons of whose assistance I 
have availed myself.—Nien Gow. 


WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


Hunt & CLarRKe’s ‘‘ AUTOBIOGRAPHIES.” 
—In 1826 Hunt & Clarke of Tavistock 
Street published a series of autobiographies. 
I have seen those of David Hume, William 
Lilly, and Voltaire. There was also Thomas 
Ellwood, 1827. What others appeared ? 
They seem to be done in support of some 
theory: what was it? Who were Hunt 
& Clarke ? Not Leigh Hunt and Cowden 
Clarke ? W. C. B. 


SHRovE Monpay.—We hear frequently 
enough of Shrove Tuesday. If any readers 
have come across Shrove Monday in print, 
it would be interesting to have references. 

Leo C. 


Fermor, Earts or Pomrret.—In_ the 
‘D.N.B.’ it is stated that Thomas William, 
Fourth Earl of Pomfret (1770-1833), was 
the second son of the second Earl by Miss 
Anna Maria Drayton of Sunbury, Middlesex. 

In an account of Easton Neston, the seat 
of the Earls of Pomfret in Northampton- 
shire, which appeared in Country Lvfe of 
14 Nov., 1908, we read that ‘‘ Anna Maria, 
second Countess of Pomfret, was the 
heiress” (and presumably daughter) ‘‘ ot 
William Draycot of Chelsea.” 

Which authority is correct, and who was 
William Draycot ? CurRIoUs. 


Henry Cary was elected to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, from Westminster School 
in 1662. Particulars of his parentage and 
career, and the date of his death, are desired. 

G. F. R. B. 


Princess DASCHKAW AND HER Son.— 
Horace Walpole, writing to Sir Horace Mann, 
6 Oct., 1770, says :— 

‘“Who do you think has arrived? The famous 
Princess Daschkaw, the Czarina’s favourite 
accomplice, now in disgrace—and yet alive! Nay, 
she and the Empress are alive! She has put her 
son to Westminster School. The devil is in it if 
the son of aconspiratress with an English education 
does not turn out a notable politician.” 

I should be glad to know more of this lady 
and herson. What was his name, and when 
was he born ? G. F. R. B. 


JoHN VENNER was admitted into College 
at Westminster School 6 May, 1741. Par- 
ticulars of his career and the date of his 
death are required. G. F. R. B. 


DicKENS ON THOMAS TRADDLES, LAW 
StupENn?T.—Dickens’s experience in @ 
lawyer’s office led to the making of a large 
and captivating element in his books ; 
but his statements about legal matters are 
often wrong, e.g., his fanciful accounts of 
parish registers. 

What does he mean us to understand was 
the early career of Mr. Traddles ? He first 
copied law-writings ; then (having had no 
legal training whatever) stated cases, made 
abstracts, and drew briefs for lawyers ;_ then 
entered himself as a law student: ‘‘I am 
reading for the bar....I have just begun to 
keep my terms after rather a long delay. 


| 
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It’s some time since I was articled, but 
the payment of that hundred pounds was a 
great pull.” Has not the author mixed up 
the methods of barristers and a! 


Mepat: ‘‘ BrorHeR Apams, LopceE 17, 
1810.”—A silver jewel is to be given in a 
few weeks to my son on his twenty - first 
birthday. It is a ten-pointed star, with an 
acorn at the top of the first point. In the 
centre of the obverse is an organ, and on the 
reverse, within a wreath of oak-leaves, is 
this inscription : ‘‘ Presented | to | Bt 
Adams | by Lodge 17 | 1810. It was pre- 
sented a century ago to my great-grand- 
father. ‘‘Br Adams” lived somewhere 
in or near Birmingham. The lodge may 
have been at Walsall, or possibly West 
Bromwich, or somewhere that way. 

I am anxious to learn to what order the 
jewel refers. The acorn, colour, and oak- 
leaves would lead one to infer that it belongs 
to the Hearts of Oak; but the jewel was 
presented more than forty years before that 
order (at any rate as now constituted) was in 
existence. I shall be glad of the assistance 
of readers of ‘N. & Q.2. Warwick ADAMS. 

Shepley Vicarage, near Huddersfield. 


Kirmineton (Wits) Witts.—Can any 
one tell me where these wills are ?. They are 
not to be found at Wells or Somerset House. 

R. T. 


Court GuipEs.—What is the earliest Court 
Guide with list of gentry in London ? At the 
B.M. Boyle’s, 1792, is the earliest. Is there 
a Boyle’s anywhere else earlier than that 
date ? 


STEPHEN Marston=Mary THompson.— 
Information is requested concerning descend- 
ants of Stephen Marston, who married Mary 
Thompson, widow, at Boston, Lincolnshire, 
22 Sept., 1777 (or 1776). Please reply 
direct. 

107, High Road, Willesden Green. 


Crown Lanps at Boston.—Where can 
a record be found of Crown lands (if any) 
at Boston, Lincolnshire? Please reply 
direct. G. H. M. 


HEAVISIDE AND BRADFORD FAMILIEs.— 
Would some descendant of the family of a 
Miss Heaviside, who about seventy years ago 
was living at Bow in Middlesex, kindly com- 
municate with me ? 

I should also be glad to hear from any 
descendant of Amelia, daughter of John 


Bradford, Rector of SS. Mary and Leonard, 

Wallingford, and wife of Thomas Stafford, 

Curate of Doddington, Cambs. She would 

have been born either late in the eighteenth 

century or early in the nineteenth. Please 

reply direct. J. G. BRADFORD. 
Queen’s Road, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 


Cart Famity Arms.—The following arms 
are given by Berry and in Burke’s ‘ General 
Armory * :— 

Sa., a stag’s head cabossed or, an estoile 
for difference.—Cart. 

Arg., a stag’s head cabossed, between the 
horns an estoile gu. Crest, a stag’s head 
— in mouth a serpent, all proper.— 

art. 

Crest of Cart of Scotland.—A hand holding 
a club in pale, all proper. 

Can your readers tell me anything of the 
families bearing these arms ? R. G..C. 


ApAms Famities.—I should be glad to 
have any information relating to the 
families of William Adams, an old English 
potter, and Thomas Adams, missionary, 
born about 1780 (?). Both families are 
thought to have originally belonged to the 
counties on the Welsh borders, Shropshire 
and Monmouthshire. 

Is anything known of the ‘‘ three brothers 
Adams, pirates,” belonging to the same 
district 2? Family tradition has it that, being 
pressed by the authorities, one fled into 
South-West Wales, one to Portsmouth, 
and the other to the Channel Islands or the 
Continent. 


LEDWELL Hovse.—There used to be in the 
parish of Sandford St. Martin, Oxfordshire, 
a mansion known as Ledwell House, which 
was demolished about 1800. It was once 
the property of Lord Deloraine, one of the 
sons of the Duke of Monmouth, and was 
also the seat of Lord Carrington in the seven- 
teenth century. There is an engraving of the 
house in existence, and I shall be greatly 
obliged to any one who can tell me where it 
is to be found. A. CALDER. 


ROCHEFOUCAULD, CHAMPAGNE, AND HAMON 
Famities.—I should be extremely obliged 
to any of your readers who could tell me 
what relation Maria de la Rochefoucauld 
de Champagné was to Frangois, Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld, author of ‘ The Maxims,’ &c. 
She was the wife of Josias de Robillard de 
Champagné, and, I believe, daughter of 
Casimir, second son of Charles, Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld. Some one versed in French 
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pedigrees could possibly tell me the name of 
her mother, and also give me some informa- 
tion regarding the Hamon family. The 
daughter of Col. Isaac Hamon married the 
Very Rev. Arthur Champagné, Dean of 
Clonmacnoise in Ireland, grandson of the 
above-mentioned Josias de Robillard de 
Champagné. The Champagnés and the 
Hamons came to England after the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. CoP. 


. WirrAL.—The western part of Cheshire, 
between the estuaries of the Mersey and the 
Dee, is called the Wirral Peninsula. What 
are the meaning and origin of that word ? 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


not Acnes.”—I find these 
words in a letter from Dr. Johnson to Mrs. 
Thrale, dated October, 1777. Do they refer 
to any proverb concerning elderly persons 
who play at youth? May ‘‘ Agnes” be 
derived from ‘‘agneau,” and the phrase 
mean the same thing as ‘‘ mutton dressed 
lamb-fashion” ? The sentence in which 
Johnson uses these words begins: ‘‘ Do not 
think to be young beyond the time.’ Can 
another instance of ‘‘ playing Agnes” be 
quoted. 


Henry Boyte, 1826.—Is anything known 
of him? No biographical dictionary to 
which I have access has any reference to 
him. He issued in 1826 ‘‘ The Universal 
Chronologist, &c., from the Creation to 
1825, inclusive, translated from the French 
of M. St. Martin, with an elaborate con- 
tinuation.” D. M. R. 


Sunp1Au Inscription.—A recent number 
of L’Intermédiaire, quoting ‘Au Pays de 
Absinthe,” par Emond Couleru (Monbé- 
liard, 1908), says that a sundial on the gate 
of the ancient monastery of the Augustines 
at Pontarlier bears the device: 

HOM HORA AETERN. DEO. 
Homini hora, zternitas Deo. 
Did the Augustines commonly use _ this 
motto on their solar dial-plates ? A. 


BURIAL UNDER Rivers.—Is it known that 
there is, or ever has been, in any part of the 
world, a general custom of burying the dead 
under rivers ? I am aware that Alaric was 
entombed under Busento, and that Com- 
mander V. L. Cameron in ‘ Across Africa,’ 
vol. ll. p. 110, informs his readers that a 
similar rite takes place when a chief of the 


Ura dies, and also that a story of like 
character figures in Persian romance. These 
things were mentioned by me at 95. iii. 69. 
At the present time I am anxious to know 
whether these are isolated cases only, or 
survivals that have come down from some 
remote time when it was the custom to make 
rivers not only the burial-place for chieftains, 
but also that of their tribesmen, or, as we 
should now say, the common folk also. I 
have taken some trouble to settle this 
question, but the labour has been without 
fruit. ASTARTE. 


Replies. 


SIR T. BROWNE ON OLYBIUS’S LAMP. 
(11 S. i. 227.) 


Tus allusion is explained in great part by 
Sir Thomas Browne himself. Among the 
short notes which, according to Archdeacon 
Jefiery, the editor of the first edition of 
‘Christian Morals,” were found in the 
author’s original MS., is the following on 
‘like the lamp in Olybius his Urn”: 
‘* Which after many hundred years was found 
burning under ground, and went out as 
soon as the air came to it.’ Further, in 
‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemica,’ Book iii. chap. 
xxi., we read ‘‘ Why some lamps included in 
close bodies have burned many hundred 
years, as that discovered in the sepulchre 
of Tullia, the sister [sic] of Cicero, and that of 
Olibius many years after near Padua.” 

For an account of the discovery on 16 April, 
1485, near the Appian Way, of the body 
of a Roman lady preserved in a perfect 
state in a coating of ointment, and wrongly 
identified as that of Cicero’s daughter 
Tullia, see Lanciani, ‘ Pagan and Christian 
Rome,’ pp. 294-301, where a long list is given 
of modern writers on the subject and of con- 
temporary documents that deal with it. 

Dr. Greenhill in his notes on the passage in 
the ‘ Christian Morals’ points out that it is 
twice mentioned by Jeremy Taylor: in a 
letter to John Evelyn, 29 Aug., 1657 (vol. i. 
p. lxvii. of Eden’s ed. of Taylor’s works), 
‘*The flame of a candle can consist or sub- 


| sist, though the matter be extinct. I will not 


instance Licetus his lampes, whose flame had 
stood still fifteen hundred years, viz., in 
Tullie’s wife’s vault” ; and in Sermon XII. 
of ‘Twenty-Seven Sermons preached at 
Golden Grove ; being for the Summer Half- 
year’ (Eden, vol. iv. p. 481), ‘‘In a tomb 
of Terentia certain lamps burned under 
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ground many ages together ; but as soon as 
ever they were brought into the air and saw 
a bigger light, they went out, never to be 
re-enkindled.” Eden in his note refers to 
Pancirolius, Lib. I. [‘ Rerum Memorabilium’] 
tit. 35, and suggests that Taylor may have 
‘“met also with the story of the Lucerna 
Terentina (vid. Licetus, ‘De recond. antiq. 
lucernis,’ i. 24).”* 

None of the early accounts which Lanciani 
quotes of the discovery near the Via Appia 
mentions a lamp. But this embellishment 
evidently appealed to the popular imagina- 
tion. I cannot lay my hand at present on 
any other reference to the discovery of a 
similar lamp near Padua. 

The ‘ N.E.D.,’ it may be remarked, under 
‘Olibian,* defined as=Olibanum (an aro- 
matic gum resin), and described as ‘‘ chiefly 
attrib.,” cites ‘‘ Like those subterraneous 
Olibian Lampes”” from J. Gregory, ‘ Notes 
and Obsfervations upon some Passages of 
Scripture], Ep. Ded. Is there a mis- 
understanding here? or can Browne’s 
Olibius be an error? Epwarp BEnsty. 

Aberystwyth. 


The following, from The Family Herald 
of 26 March, would seem to supply the 
explanation desired by A. H. J.:— 


“In 1550 a remarkable lamp was found in 
Padan [sic] byarustic, who unearthed a terra-cotta 
urn containing another urn in which was a lamp 
placed between two cylindrical vessels, one of 
gold and the other of silver. Each was full of 
a very pure liquid by which the lamp had been 
kept burning upwards of fifteen hundred years. 
This curious lamp was not meant to scare away 
evil spirits from a tomb, but was an attempt 
to perpetuate the profound knowledge of Maximus 
Olybius, who effected this wonder by his know- 
ledge of chemistry.” 

HERBERT B. CLayTon, 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


[W. C. B. and A. R. BAaytey also thanked for 
replies. ] 


THE Burnine or Moscow (11 S. i. 228, 
274).—When I was an attaché at Frankfurt 
in 1853-4 there was living in the town a Dr. 
Pinkerton, who resided in Moscow at the 
time of the French occupation. He was, 
I believe, agent of some society for distribut- 
ing Bibles and religious literature among the 
Russians. I remember his saying that it was 
well known in Russian society there that 
Moscow was to be set on fire, but that nobody 
talked openly about it. It was only 
whispered in secret where the conflagrations 
were to break out. SHERBORNE. 


British Barrows: GREENWELL COLLEC- 
TION (11 S. i. 227, 277).—The objects dis- 
covered by the Rev. William Greenwell in his 
explorations, and described by him in 1877 
in his ‘ British Barrows,’ were presented by 
him to the British Museum, where they 
are known as ‘‘ The Greenwell Collection.” 
The crania disinterred at the same time 
were presented by him to the Oxford 
University Museum. Details will be found 
in the respective catalogues of these 
institutions. 

A collection of stone implements, formed 
since the publication of ‘ British Barrows,” 
passed into private hands ; but Dr. Green- 
well’s vast collection of bronze objects was 
recently acquired by Mr. John Pierpont 
Morgan, and by him presented to the British 
Museum, where it occupies a prominent 
position. 

Dr. Greenwell, now in his ninety-first year, 
is still happily and assiduously occupied in 
the advancement of learning. A biographi- 
cal note of his career may be found in @ 
volume of the ‘‘ College History Series,” 
‘Durham University,’ by Canon J. T. 
Fowler, 1904, p. 150. 

R. OLIvER HESLOP. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 8. i. 
227).—In Southgate’s ‘Many Thoughts of 
Many Minds,’ London, 1865, p. 439, and 
Bohn’s ‘ Dictionary of Quotations,’ London, 
1884, p. 407, the lines 

Each moss, 


Each shell, each crawling insect, holds a rank, Xe. 


are attributed to Thomson, the author of 
‘The Seasons.’ I greatly fear that this 
reference is incorrect. At all events, I have 
not met with the passage in my reading of 
Thomson’s poems; but, having failed 
perhaps to examine with sufficient care, I 
give the citation by Southgate and Bohn 
for what it is worth. W. Scott. 


JACOBITE SonG (11 S. i. 248).—The lines 
sought by Mrs. IspaLeE are from Aytoun’s lay 
‘Charles Edward at Versailles. The stanza 
runs :— 

Give me back my trusty comrades, 
Give me back my Highland maid ; 
Nowhere beats the heart so kindly 
As beneath the tartan plaid. 
Some of the lines in this lay, including those 
quoted above, have been set to music as @ 
song. HERBERT MAXWELL. 

[Cot. W. H. CHIPPINDALL and Mr. J. GRIGOR 

also refer to Aytoun.] “ 
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‘THe LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN,’ A 
Poem (11 S. i. 226).—In The Contemporary 
Review, April, 1884, pp. 513-23, appeared 
‘ The Ballad of the Midnight Sun, 1883,’ by 
Harriet Eleanor Hamilton King (Mrs. 
Hamilton King).—The first stanza reads :— 

The still white coast at Midsummer, 
Beside the still white sea, 
Lay low and smooth and shining 
In this year eighty-three ; 
* The sun was in the very North, 
Strange to see. 
This evidently is the poem required. 
W. Scort. 


Tue ‘‘Privce Frep” Satire (11 S. i. 
148).—At p. 79, vol. i. of ‘A Collection of 
Epitaphs and Monumental Inscriptions,’ 
published 1806, will be found the following: — 

In the churchyard of Storrington, in the county of 
Sussex, 

Here lies the body of Edward Hide; 

We laid him here because he died. 
We had rather 
It had been his father. 
If it had been his sister, 
We should not have miss‘d her. 
But since ‘tis honest Ned 
No more shall be said. 

A correspondent at 2 8. x. 2, in a foot-note, 
printed the lines quoted by Thackeray, and 
stated that they were written by a Jacobite. 

At 358. v. 258 it is said that Prof. Smyth 
in his ‘ Lectures on Modern History’ calls 
the satire on Prince Fred a good version of 
a French epigram ; and at p. 386 of the same 
volume an epigram, ‘‘ Colas est mort de 
maladie,” is quoted from ‘ Les Epigrammes 
de Jean Ogier Gombauld,’ 1658. 

R. J. Fynmore. 


The form of the satire may be French in 
origin. It was certainly used in France in 
the eighteenth century. If my memory is 
accurate an epigram of this nature is given 
in the correspondence of Madame du Deffand 
with the Duchess of Choiseul, the Abbé 
Barthélemy, and M. Cranfurt. 


I have somewhere read that this satire on 
Prince Fred was written by Miss Rollo, a 
sister or daughter of the then Lord Rollo. 

M. N. G. 


BECKET’s Persona Hapirs (11 S. i. 147). 
—See the contemporary Life by Edward 
Grim, in ‘ Vita S. Thome,’ ed. Giles, Oxon, 
1845, vol. i. p. 82. Here the body is 
described as ‘‘ vermiculis scaturiens.” See 
also ‘ Passio Quarta,’ in vol. ii. of the same, 
p. 161, where again the vermin are described 
as vermiculi. The term would rather suggest 


the larve of common flies, which are some- 
times found about neglected sores; but 
most likely it here denotes what are known 
as ‘‘body-lice,* which would be sure to 
abound under hair-cloth that was seldom 
changed. It is mentioned to the saint’s 
credit that when he was at Pontigny he 
wore sackcloth next his skin, and was over- 
run with lice. The sackcloth was changed 
but once every forty days, ‘‘ pur vers et pur 
suur”’—for worms and sweat (B. Gouk., 
29 Dec., p. 369, referring to Guerner de Pont 
S. Max vce). J.T. F 
Durham. 


The original authority for the condensed 
statement quoted is the contemporary 
biography of Becket by Edward Grim. 
See the text in J. C. Robertson’s ‘ Materials 
for the History of Becket ’ in ‘‘ The Master of 
the Rolls * series, ii. 442; see too Robert- 
son’s ‘ Life of Becket’ (1859), p. 30, note b. 

W. A. B. CooLipGE. 


In ‘ Historical Memorials of Canterbury * 
(pp. 99, 100) Dean Stanley gives a vivid 
account of the disrobing of the martyred 
archbishop. He relates the discovery of the 
haircloth and its habitants, and quotes the 
admiring ‘‘ See, see what a true monk he 
was, and we knew it not!” He cites various 
authorities. Sr. SwiTHIN. 


Becket’s partiality for beer, whisky (?), and 
wine was far more venial. Was the whole- 
some drink, ‘‘ bright and clear, of vinous 
colour and superior taste,” contained in 
iron-bound casks, whisky or beer? Fitz 
Stephen says that it was a decoction made 
from the strength of corn, therefore probably 
beer. When Becket was leaving France 
the King (Louis) said to the Archbishop : 
‘Stay with us, and the wine and wealth 
of France shall be at your disposal.” R. B. 

Upton. 

(Tue Rev. F. Jarratt, tHe Rev. L. 
Mr. ALAN STEWART, and G. H. W. also thanked 


for replies. ] 


“Spinney ® (11 S. i. 145, 257).—It is im- 
possible to derive spinney from the Latin 
spinetum directly, because in that case the 
t would have been preserved. The loss of ¢ 
proves the French origin at once ; compare 
valley, volley, chimney, money, journey, 
tourney, attorney, covey—all with the 
characteristic French -ey. It is odd that 
such an elementary fact should still remain 
unknown. Spinney is common in twenty- 
six dialects, including Yorkshire. 

W. SKEAT. 
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TOURNAMENTS AND JoustTs (10S. xii. 430). 
—The last tournament in Europe took 
place, I think, at Turin in 1868. The last 
held in this country was the Eglinton 
Tournament in 1839. As the latter was 
modelled on the pattern of ancient pageants 
of a similar nature, a study of its features 
and conditions would probably, better than 
anything else, afford the information the 
querist seeks. Perhaps a reference to the 
files of the leading Scottish newspapers, such 
as The Scotsman and The Glasgow Herald, 
for the year 1839, would reveal most of the 
details required. There are many recent 
accounts, but these, for the most part, are 
narrative, not descriptive. Sir William 
Fraser’s ‘ Book of the Montgomeries,’ 1859, 
might be consulted. Chambers’s ‘ Book of 
Days,’ ii. 280-81, though not sufficiently 
definite, is worth reading. The Pall Mail 
Magazine, vol. viii. 1896, and Blackwood’s 
Magazine, vol. elxii., 1897, furnish popular, 
readable narratives. Reference should also 
be made to Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘ Coningsby,’ 
in which the Eglinton Tournament is 
described with much gusto. 

Among works bearing on the subject 
generally, James’s ‘History of Chivalry,’ 
London, 1830, contains in chap. ii. a good 
deal of information on the laws and rules of 
the tournament. But the book most likely 
to meet the wishes of the querist is Cornelius 
van Alkemade’s ‘ Dissertation on Tourna- 
ments,’ 1699, treating of the ceremonies 
used at the Court of Holland. A third 
edition of this work was issued in 1740, 
with the addition by the author’s son-in-law 
of a ‘ Dissertation on the Origin, Progress, 
and Decline of Tournaments and Single 
Combats.’ W. Scorr. 


GAINSBOROUGH, ARCHITECT, c. 1300 (10 8S. 
xi. 449; xii. 18, 93, 155).—I have lately 
met with the following in an archeological 
paper read and printed in 1895 :— 

“A tomb in Lincoln Cathedral represents a 
Master Mason with his trowel and square on each 
side of him. The inscription runs as follows, 
‘Hic jacet Ricardus de Gaynisburgh, olym 
Cementarius hujus ecclesia qui obiit duodecim 
kalendarium Junii Anno Domini MCCC ,’ the last 
numeral of the date being defaced.” 


W. B. H. 


“ProucH Inn” at LoNGHopE (11 S. i. 
146, 193).—The subject of poetical tavern 
signs received attention in vols. ix. and x. 
of the First Series. At 1S. x. 329 a corre- 
spondent stated that the couplets indicated 
in R. B—r’s note were similarly treated on 


an inn sign ‘‘ yclept The Talbot at the foot 
of Birdlip Hill, Gloucestershire.” From 
The Leamington Spa Courier of 21 June, 
1907, I gather that this inn was converted 
into a private house in 1874. 

Joun T. PAGE. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY (11 S. i. 68, 195).— 
The biography of Charles Kingsley compiled 
by his wife contains much valuable informa- 
tion on his career and achievement. This 
work, consisting of two volumes, was pub- 
lished by Messrs. Henry 8. King & Co. 
in 1877. It is entitled ‘Charles Kingsley : 
his Letters and Memories of his Life.’ Some 
of the concluding words of the biographer 
may be quoted as giving a hint of the 
particular nature of the book :— 

“Some, again, may be inclined to say that 
this character is drawn in too fair colours to be 
absolutely truthful....The outside world must 
judge him as an author, a preacher, a member 
of society, but those only who lived with him in the 
intimacy of everyday life at home can tell what 
he was as a man,” 

W. B. 


VirGInIA, 1607 (11 S. i. 188).—For a full 
account of the first and subsequent planta- 
tions in Virginia, see Mr. Arber’s ‘Capt. J. 
Smith’s Works’ (‘‘The English Scholar’s 
Library,” No. 16). Two lists of the principal 
planters of 13 May, 1607, are there given: 
one at p. 93, from the narrative of T. Studley, 
consists of sixty-seven names, with a note 
‘* with divers others to the number of 105” ; 
the other, at p. 389, from the narrative of 
W. Simmonds, has eighty-two names, with 
a note, ‘‘ with divers others to the number 
of 100.” 

Sir Thomas Gates did not accompany 
this expedition. He and Sir George Somers 
followed with the ‘third supply” (con- 
sisting of five hundred men) in May, 1609. 
They sailed in nine ships, of which only seven 
arrived that year; one was lost at sea; 
and the other, the flagship, with the two 
admirals and 150 men on board, was cast 
away on the Bermudas. The survivors of 
these, including Gates and Somers, reached 
James Town 24 May, 1610. €. CBs 


Ww. Cc. L. F. should consult the late 
Alexander Brown’s ‘ Genesis of the United 
States,” published in 1890. That work 
contains not only historical documents, but 
also biographical details in regard to all the 
early settlers in Virginia about whom 
Brown could obtain information. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 
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‘* Music oF THE Future ” (11 S. i. 249).— 
The first use of the term has generally been 
attributed to Ludwig Bischoff, who employed 
it in reviewing Wagner’s ‘ Kunstwerk der 
Zukunft’; but this was in 1859. Spohr, 
however, in an unpublished letter written 
from Cassel, 26 Nov., 1854, speaks of 
‘friends of art who are deeply attached to 
what in music has charmed, and created 
enthusiasm in us during the first half of this 
century—friends who do not look for salva- 
tion in the music of the future.” But Schu- 
mann is, after all, the earliest of the three, 
the date of his letter being 6 Feb., 1854. 

J. 


Grove’s ‘Dictionary’ refers to Biilow, 

Bronsart, Draescke, Cornelius, and Tausig, 
‘who gathered round Liszt at Weimar, the 
head-quarters of the so-called musicians of 
the future, from 1850 to 1860.” 

The ambiguous term ‘‘ Zukunftsmusik ” 
and the nickname ‘‘ Zukunftsmusiker ” were 
commonly in use from 1850, when Richard 
Wagner published ‘Das Kunstwerk . der 
Zukunft ’ (‘The Art-Work of the Future ’). 

My father, who is now over eighty years of 
age, remembers that when he heard ‘ Tann- 
hauser * in Frankfort in 1849 the term 

‘music of the future” was at that time 
popularly applied to the work of Wagner. 
FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


Pusiic Scoot Recisters (11 8S. i. 
203, 269).—I have for some time been about 
the compilation of a similar list to that 
contributed by W. C. B., but delayed 
writing in order that I might include 
reference to the Chetham Society’s new 
volumes relating to the records of Blackburn 
Grammar School. Of these I have not yet 
managed to get a sight; nevertheless, I 
offer the following additions and annota- 
tions in response to W.C.B.’s invitation. 
Cambridge, Leys School. 1875-92. Third 
“Add, Exhibiti & 

1864.” Sidebotham, 1865. 

Colchester.—A new edition of Mr. Round’s 

register, bringing the succession to a more 
recent date, is needed. 

Eton.—Add. Alumni, (&c.), 1443-1846. 1847, 
Commensals, 1563-1647. W. Sterry, 1904. 
—— 1661-1790. R. A. Austen Leigh, 

v0. 


Guernsey.— Add. T. B. Banks, 1889. 
Kingswood. Read: 1747-1897. A. H. 
Hastling, 1898. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—There does not appear 
to be any copy of this register in the Museum. 
Sherborne. Read: 1823-1900. ed. by 


T. C. Rogerson, 1900. 
McMurray. 


With regard to Westminster School, I may 
add that there is a supplement to Mr. C. B. 
Phillimore’s edition of the ‘Alumni 
Westmonasterienses,” giving the names of 
those elected to the Universities and into 
College from 1852 to 1904; and that a 
supplement to the Westminster School 
Register from 1883 to 1893 was published 
in 1894. 

See also 8 S. ix. 261, 443; x. 162. 

G. F. R. B. 


Besides the three volumes of Shrewsbury 
Registers mentioned by A. T. M. (ante, 
p. 270), there are lists of scholars and school- 
masters in the Hotchkiss MSS. 

H. T. Beppows. 

Public Library, Shrewsbury. 


AsuBy Fattows (11 S. i. 169).—Probably 
this is an error for Ashby Folville, in Leices- 
tershire, about twenty miles from the place 
of registry. There is much information as 
to the ancient Lords of Ashby Folville in 
vol. i. of Leicestershire Notes and Queries 
(1891), and as to the custom of hay-strewing 
thereat in vol. ii. W. B. H. 


Bruce’s FOLLOWERS IN 1306 (11 8. i. 150). 
—The four names within inverted commas 
in this query are not found in any list of 
Bruce’s supporters that I am acquainted 
with. I venture to offer the following 
explanation. The four persons mentioned 
were not “ principal ” supporters, but lesser 
barons or vassals owing allegiance to more 
powerful lords. This is at once seen to be 
the case with respect to Alan de Moravia 
or Moray of Culbin and John de la Haye. 
Sir William de Fentoun (Fenton) of Beauford 
or Beaufort in Inverness-shire was probably 
attached to the fortunes of the Frasers, 
whose chief seat Beauforé Castle subse- 
quently became. He is known, at al 
events, to have been hostile to the English 
king. William de Dolays or Dallas of 
Cantray, also in Inverness-shire, was in all 
likelihood a dependent on one or other of 
Bruce’s principal supporters. 

The only authority for the list is, no doubt, 
Dr. Taylor, author of ‘ Edward I. of England 
in the North of Scotland,’ a book published 
at Elgin in 1858. Taylor was a local anti- 
quary of some note, mentioned in terms of 
commendation by Cosmo Innes, and 
repeatedly quoted in the last edition of 
Shaw’s ‘ History of the Province of Moray.’ 
In all probability, while examining old 
private family papers, inspecting ancient 
municipal charters, or deciphering almost 
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illegible inscriptions on crumbling tomb- 
stones, he made his discovery that the four 
persons named above had been followers of 
Bruce in 1306. W. Scorr. 


“Matias Rice * (11 S. i. 128).—There is 
a peculiar use of the word ‘‘ rig ” in Canada, 
which is not owing to derivation from any 
native Indian word, but seems to be due to 
the transplantation from Great Britain, 
at some time in the past, of a provincial use 
and meaning of the word. A “rig” in 
Canada is a carriage. What we should call a 
carriage and pair an Ontario Canadian 
calls a rig and team. The word seems to 
have the meaning of apparatus. Prof. 
Skeat in his ‘ Etymological Dictionary * does 
not definitely include this meaning; nor 
does he exclude it. It may perhaps be 
included in his reference to the harness or 
covering of a horse. 

As to the word ‘‘mallas,” I find in 
Kersey’s dictionary (1708) that the word 
mala in old records has the meaning of mail, 
which is a trunk or bag for carrying letters. 
Prof. Skeat refers to the word in this sense 
and gives its derivation. I do not know 
what the postal arrangements were in country 
districts in old times. Is it not possible 
that some official connected with the 
delivery of letters, &c., had certain rights, 
at cross-roads leading to villages, in a postal 
apparatus—a sort of primitive letter-box ? 
I dare not sign my name. BE. P. 


As a pure guess, I suggest that ‘‘ mallas 
rigg may refer to ‘‘ marle-right,”’ the right 
of digging marle in another’s property. 

R. 8. 


STEERAGE ON A FRIGATE (10 S. xii. 470; 
11S. i. 77).—In ‘ Sea Life in Nelson’s Time,’ 
by John Masefield (Methuen & Co., n.d.), 
there is a detailed description, with section, 
of a ship of war of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is there stated (p. 20) that the 
forward bulkhead of the (captain’s) cabin 
was pierced with a door amidships, which 
opened on to the half-deck, the space 
covered by the quarter-deck :— 

‘« The half-deck was also known as the steerage, 
from the fact that the steering wheels and 
binnacle were placed there, under the roof or 
shelter of the quarter-deck planks,”’ 

pl 


Swirt ON. EAGLE AND Wasp (11 S. i. 8).— 
This tale is clearly a variant of the fable of the 
Eagle and the Beetle, which in the Greek 
legend was told by Asop to the Delphians, 
when, after being condemned by them on an 


unjust charge, he was being led out to 
execution. See Aristophanes’s ‘ Wasps,’ 
1446 sqq., and the scholia on that passage. 

The story is again referred to by Aristo- 
phanes in |. 124 of the ‘ Peace,’ where the 
scholiast tells it in the following form. The 
eagle carried off the beetle’s young. The 
beetle rolled the eagle’s eggs out of her nest. 
This Went on till at last the eagle brought 
her complaint to Zeus, and he bade her 
make her nest in his lap. But when the eggs 
were there the beetle flew about Zeus. The 
god, forgetting what he was doing, sprang 
up to scare her away, and broke the eggs. 

Erasmus makes his treatment of the 
fable in his ‘ Adagia’® (‘ Scarabzeus aquilam 
querit,’ under the main heading ‘ Ultio 
malefacti’*) the vehicle of an extraordinary 
practical joke. He expands the story in a 
discursive manner to an enormous length— 
over the columns of ninety lines apiece in 
Grynzeus’s edition of 1629—and explains at 
the end that he has done this for the benefit 
of those critics who had complained of his 
being poverty-stricken and jejune. 

La Fontaine has made use of the story, 
‘ Fables,’ ii. 8, ‘ L’ Aigle et ’ Escarbot.” 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 


Swirt at HavisHam (11 S. i. 8, 135).—Is 
it absolutely certain, from the subsequent 
correspondence referred to, that ‘* Havis- 
ham” was in Kent? Ifso, the chances are 
surely in favour of Faversham, one of the 
places mentioned by Mr. Etrineton Batt. 
But if Collier, Swift’s friend, had been a 
schoolfellow of Philips at Shrewsbury, may 
it not be Evesham that was intended? 

N. W. Hii. 

New York. 


Kine’s Piace, Crown Court, oR PAVED 
Attey (11 S. i. 30, 74, 92, 153).—About 
thirty years ago many of the shopkeepers 
in this court or alley let lodgings in_their 
upper stories, and these were occupied to a 
great extent by officers, home on leave, 
on half-pay, or retired. They were, as a 
rule, none too well off, and wanted cheap 
rooms in the immediate vicinity of their 
clubs in and around Pall Mall. It was the 
best situation to be had—at the price. — 

This has no direct bearing on the subject 
under discussion, but may be of interest as 
a side-light. FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


THREE CCC Court (11 S. i. 31, 74, 92).— 
It is not surprising that difficulty is ex- 
perienced when an a is made to bring 
into line statements of different writers upon 
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this subject. There is, however, a difference 
between authors proper and compilers: the 
latter are more generally copyists. As to 
maps of an early date, and not infrequently 
later ones, I have failed in many instances to 
find all courts, streets, lanes, &c. 

Ogilby and Morgan’s map (1677), which 
has a Three Crown Court leading out of 
Garlick Hill, is no doubt correct: at least 
I have this court mentioned many years 
before Rocque’s map of 1761. 

Three Shear Court, so far as I at present am 
aware, was not in existence in 1731. Gar- 
lick Hill was in the parish of St. James, 
Garlick Hill or Hith Hill, which consisted of 
forty houses: there was, however, a Sugar- 
loaf Court. 

If there is a Three Shear Court now on the 
west side of Garlick Hill, I have no trace of 
such a court from 1708, and it does not appear 
in Dodsley (1761) or my authority of 1731. 

There was a Crown and Shears Court in 
St. Botolph’s without Aldgate, by Rosemary 
Lane, and also a 3 Crown Court. As an 
indication of the unreliability of Dodsley, 
take a ‘‘ Maiden Lane” (p. 240, vol. iv.) 
which he describes as ‘* extending from Dead- 
man’s Place to Gravel Lane,” &c. This 
appears on his map as ‘‘ Maid Lane,” and 
he has on the same page ‘‘ Maid Lane, 
Gravel Lane.” 

I may be allowed to say that so far as 
CCC Court and Three Crown Court or 
3 Crown Court are concerned, I take it they 
all represent the same thing, nor do I think 
that they necessarily referred to inn signs, 
any more than, for instance, Three Leg, 
Three Dagger, Six Garden, &c., Courts, or 
Seven Step Alley and Five Inkhorn Alley, 


&e. ALFRED CuHaAs. JONAS. 
Thornton Heath. 


Loc 1x Cornwatt (11 8. i, 129, 
255).—The practice of burning Yule logs 
is supposed to have reached England from 
Italy, across France. Certainly the French 
use, or till lately used, enormous Christmas 
logs. Though the custom has crept into 
some districts of Western Germany, it is not 
supposed to be Teutonic in origin. 

The existing Yule observances of Europe 
combine what was once a religious festival 
and nothing more with pagan rites. Some 
of these rites were derived from the great 
feast which fell at the beginning of winter 
when the north of Europe was heathen. 
Others were drawn from customs which had 
become attached to the calends of January. 

L. C. 


CHAMBER” (11 S. i. 209).—In 
‘Jeremy Bentham to his Fellow-Citizens of 
France, on Houses of Peers and Senates,’ 
London, 1830, pp. 4-5, occur the following 
passage and note :— 

‘* 5, Powers that present themselves to me as 


attached at present. 
the portion of legislative authority in England 
in the case of the Second Chamber called the 
House of Lords: and, in the Anglo-American 
Union, in the case of most of its compound States 
separately taken, as well as in that of the aggre- 
gate body composed of Deputies sent from all of 
them, styled the Congress : Senate is the denomina- 
tion given to it in this latter case (a). 

‘© (a) In speaking of the Chamber of Peers, as 
likewise of its proposed substitute—a Senate,— 
I use the appellation of the Second Chamber, 
because such appears to me to be the practice. 
But, whatsoever it may be in respect of any 
other order, it has not been so, in every instance, 
in respect of the time of its institution. In the 
case of the Anglo-American Congress, mention is 
made of the House of Representatives before any 
mention is made of the Senate.” 

The term apparently came into popular 
use in England at the time of the debates 
on the Australian Colonies Government 
Bill in 1850 (‘Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates,’ exi. 1032), and since then has been 
used by almost every writer on the subject 
of constitutions: as Creasy, ‘Rise and 
Progress of the English Constitution,’ 1853, 
p. 311; Rowland, ‘Manual of the English 
Constitution,’ 1859, p. 586; Mill, ‘Con- 
siderations on Representative Government,’ 
1861, pp. 231-41; Hearn, ‘ Government of 
England,’ 1867, p. 543; Bagehot, ‘ English 
Constitution,’ 1867, p. 185; Todd, ‘On 
Parliamentary Government in England,’ 
1867, i. 29; Bryce, ‘ American Common- 
wealth,’ 1888, i. 180-85, &e. 

Bentham may have obtained the term 
from Continental writers, and they in turn 
from American writers of late in the eigh- 
teenth century. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


BurciarR FoLK-Lore (11 S. i. 129).—I 
think I know what the ‘‘ disgusting super- 
stitions ’’ are, or one of them, which burglars 
hold in raiding houses. It was an old and 
common belief among them that exonerando 
alvum on the scene of their depredations they 
secured immunity from interruption or 
discovery. I remember some _ twenty-five 
years ago the old parish clerk of Woodford 
Church, Essex (his name was Lowe), telling 
me that some fellows who broke into the 


proposable, are the following:.... 

“TI, A portion of judicial authority. For in 
France, to the portion of supreme legislative 
authority in question this appendage stands 
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sacred building left behind this objectionable 
evidence of their presence. He and others 
at the time (about 1860-70) thought that 
this was done in the very wantonness of 
defiant sacrilege, but it no doubt had another 
explanation. 

It is not easy to comprehend the crooked 
logic which actuates the practice. It seems 
to be an instance of that belief in sympa- 
thetic magic which establishes a vital con- 
nexion between a person and anything that 
belongs to or issues from his body, such as 
his saliva, hair, blood, or excrement. These 
retain some portion of his personality and 
consciousness, and may stand as his surro- 
gates for good or for evil. They were conse- 
quently often used in the practices of witch- 
craft, e.g., by burning them the person could 
be injured. Thus in a Danish tale a maiden 
is enabled to escape from a kobold by leaving 
her spittle behind, which answers for her (see 
E. S. Hartland, ‘ The Legend of Perseus,’ ii. 
60, 61, 155 seq.). In a similar way the 
excreta left behind were probably con- 
sidered to represent and stand for the burglar 
while he made his escape in safety. The 
same superstition is known among German 
criminals. Mr. J. G. Frazer gives references 
to Mennhardt, ‘ Mythologische Forschungen,’ 
1884, p.49; Wuttke, ‘ Deutsche Volksaber- 
glaube,’ § 400; To6ppen, ‘ Aberglaube aus 
Masuren,’ p. 57. See ‘The Golden Bough,’ 
vol. i. p. 380. A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

South Woodford. 

{Reply also from G. K. testifying to similar 
practices in Germany. We cannot insert any more 
on this subject.] 


GEORGE CUMBERLAND (11 S. i. 249) was the 
second son of Richard Cumberland. He was 
born in 1762, entered the Royal Navy, and 
was killed at the siege of Charlestown, South 
Carolina, 1776. See Ward and Roberts’s 
“Romney: Catalogue Raisonné,’ p. 38. I 
rather think we received the dates from a 
member of the family. W. RosBerts. 


THE Hon. Joun Fincu (11 S. i. 249) was 
the fourth son of Heneage Finch, third Earl 
of Aylesford; he was born 22 May, 1755, 
and was killed in America 29 June, 1777, not, 
as stated, 3 July, 1777. F. pe H. L. 


Witxkinson LisTeER Kaye (11 S. i. 249) 
was a gentleman cadet from 19 Jan., 1813, 
to 11 Dec., 1815, when he entered the Royal 
Artillery (No. 1621, Kane’s List) as second 
lieutenant, at the age of seventeen years 
three months. He was promoted first lieu- 
tenant, 1 May, 1822; second captain, 


12 July, 1836; captain, 26 Nov., 1842. He 
served abroad (Gibraltar, Ionian Islands, 
and Ceylon) for some ten years. He retired 
on half-pay 4 May, 1843, and died at Bath 
6 July, 1876. 

This Wilkinson Lister Kaye could, 
obviously, not have been admitted to 
Westminster School in 1787. 


Wilkinson Lister Kaye was the illegitimate 
son of Sir John Lister Kaye, 4th Bt. He 
died, I believe, at Bath in the seventies ; 
but if G. F. R. B. is anxious to know any- 
thing more about him, I might perhaps be 
able to help him, if he would let me know. 

Crecit ListeR Kaye. 

Denby Grange, Wakefield. 


Sir John Lister Kaye, Bt., M.P. for York, 
born 1697, died 1752, married, as his first 
wife, Ellen, daughter of John Wilkinson 
(Foster, ‘ Pedigrees of Yorkshire Fam.,’ 
West Riding, 1874, under Kaye of Wood- 
some). W. C. B. 

[Mr. F. Boss also thanked for reply.] 


ComBotoro”’ (118. i. 129, 197).—Can the 
Greek (modern) xépuBos be traced to any 
Arabic root ? J. M. 


GRINLING GIBBONS (11 S. i. 149).—I think 
the querist will find what he is looking for in 
The Daily Telegraph of about three months 
ago. I am sorry I cannot give information 
more definite, but my copies have dis- 
appeared. 

Some brief references to the life of Grinling 
Gibbons appear in Miss Lena Milman’s 
‘Sir Christopher Wren,’ pp. 135-9, &c. In 
a foot-note on p. 136 she cites John Evelyn 
as spelling in his ‘ Diary * the wood-carver’s 
name without the s final. 

R. A. H. UNTHANK. 


Gibbons may have spelt his name without 
an s sometimes, for the s evidently signifies, 
as in similarly-ending surnames, the son of 
Gibbon. Walpole in his ‘ Anecdotes of 
Painting,’ however, always refers to him as 
‘* Gibbons.” He says :— 

“Vertue had received two different accounts 
of his birth: from Murray the painter, that he 
was born in Holland of English parents, and came 
over at the age of nineteen; from Stoakes (relation 
of the Stones), that his father was a Dutchman, 
but that Gibbons himself was born in Spur 
Alley, in the Strand. This is circumstantial ; 
and yet the former testimony seems most true, 
as Gibbons is an English name, and Grinling 
probably Dutch.” 

J. HoLDEN MacMICHAEL. 
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Motes on Books, Xe. 


The Annals of the Harford Family. Edited by 
Ali@e ‘Harford. (Westminster Press, 4114, 
Harrow Road.) 


Ir would ‘be well if more books of the type of these 
annals were published. We have comparatively 
few family histories relating to people who never 
rose into a prominent position, which is to be 
regretted. The lives of the lesser squires and 
yeomen, like those of the merchants in provincial 
towns, mean much in the development of a 
country. If we are to know what England was 
in past centuries, we ought to discover how her 
smaller landowners and traders transacted their 
public and private business, and what their ideals 
and ambitions were. ~ 

The Harfords described in this volume were 
never people of great note, yet they helped to 
make history, and were thoughtful spectators 
while it was being made by others. Philip Har- 
ford was the monk of Evesham who was made 
abbot that he might surrender the abbey to 
Henry VIII., in return for certain personal 
advantages. Another Harford, a strong Parlia- 
mentarian in the great Civil War, is said to have 
revealed many things to the party with which 
he sympathized when Hereford was garrisoned 
by the Royalist troops. Long after his day, in 
1815, about three months after Waterloo, a 
member of the same family was in Paris, and, 
dining with the Duke of Wellington, had an 
opportunity to ask ‘‘ whether Bonaparte had 
shown much military talent in his manoeuvres at 
Waterloo. ‘ No, not at all,’ he said; ‘ there was 
nothing of the kind. It was a battle of giants.’ 
He attributed the victory to the wonderful spirit 
which animated the British Army, seconded by 
the spirit of the whole nation. ‘There was not a 
man in my army,’ he observed, ‘ but knew well 
that if I should send him home in displeasure, 
his own sister would not speak to him.’ ”’ 

Students of the occult will be interested in the 
example of premonitory dreaming mentioned 
on p. 147: ‘‘ William Henry Harford....sur- 
vived until the autumn of 1877, a happy old 
age in the fulness of eighty-four years, having 
rejoiced in his children’s children. Frank Har- 
ford followed his grandfather to the silent land 
two years later, when a squadron of the 10th 
Hussars, in which he was a lieutenant, missed the 
ford in the flooded Cabul river, and was swept 
away in the darkness. His last thought was surely 
for his. mother, who twice in her dreams saw a 
vision of her son Frank, dripping wet and gazing 
at her, before the tidings came.” 


In The Fortnightly ‘ Imperial and Foreign Affairs : 

a Review of Events,’ is this month confined to the 
United States. 
Mr. Taft is a failure, has caused disruption in his 
arty, and inherited Mr. Roosevelt’s plans without 
Ir. Roosevelt’s personality to carry them through 
and impress himself on the American public. A 
first article by Mr. Benjamin Kidd on ‘ A National 
Policy’ is concerned with ‘thinking in com- 
munities,’’ a somewhat vague phrase in which the 


Mr. Sydney Brooks says that. 


author evidently has great faith, and which means 
Tariff Reform. Mr. Archibald Hurd in ‘ Eng- 
land’s Peril : Invasion or Starvation,’ emphasizes, 
the claims of the Navy as against the Army. 
We must say that we are tired of this sort of 
perpetual sermonizing on the Army and Navy, 
which is now much overdone. Mr. I. Zangwill 
has a lucid and interesting explanation of ‘ Zion- 
ism and Territorialism,’ two causes which seem 
alike rather hopeless. In ‘ The Jewish Problem ’ 
Mr. G. F. Abbott covers much of the same ground, 
though he does not go into such detail as Mr, 
Zangwill. ‘ Water Transport or Rail?’ seems 
to us to make out a good case against the revival of 
canals in this country, recently discussed by a 
Commission. There are two articles on French 
men of letters which are attractive: ‘ Alfred de 
Musset after George Sand,’ by Mr. Francis Gribble, 
and ‘ The Worship of Beyle,’ by Mr. A. F. David- 
son. While we cannot regard Mr. Gribble as 
‘* England’s authority’’ on the love-affairs of 
the French romantics (a claim put forward by 
the publishers of the book to be derived, we 
presume, from his Fortnightly articles), his writing 
is always clever and entertaining. ‘ At the Bed- 
side of Menelik ’ is sure to attract attention at the 
present moment, as is a brief discourse on ‘ The 
Tragedy of ‘‘ Macbeth,’ by M. Maeterlinck, 
admirably translated by Mr. A. T. de Mattos, 
This last article is full of fine thought and expres- 
sion; but we doubt if it will satisfy the English 
Shakespearian. In matters of drama and poetry 
it is doubtful if a foreigner can ever have the same 
insight as the native-born critic. We can regard 
neither M. Jusserand nor M. Maeterlinck, dis- 
tinguished as both are, as gifted with the full sense 
of humour and national life.necessary to under- 
stand Shakespeare. Hn revanche, we have little 
doubt that Matthew Arnold did not understand 
Racine, 


Mr. ARCHIBALD HurpD discusses in The Nine- 
teenth Century ‘The New Naval Estimates’ ; 
and Sir Edmund C. Cox in ‘ England and, Ger- 
many: How to Meet the Crisis,’ suggests that. 
we ought to say to Germany that her shipbuilding 
constitutes a series of unfriendly acts, that she 
must put an end to her warlike preparations, or 
‘““we shall forthwith sink every battleship and 
cruiser you possess.’ The writer’s view of the 
politics of Europe seems about on a par with the 
wisdom of this extraordinary pronouncement. 
‘ Racial Feeling in India,’ by Mr. E. Armine Wode- 
house, is a useful plea for a saner consideration 
of the subject than the present outrages suggest 
to most people. Mrs. A. Colquhoun has an 
interesting, but somewhat one-sided article on 
‘The Husband of Madame de Boigne.’ The best 
article in the number, and one particularly wel- 
come in a periodical which does little for literary 
criticism, is Canon Beeching’s ‘ Shakespeare as 
a Teacher.’ The Canon covers with marked 
ability a good deal of debatable ground, and in- 
cidentally criticizes the positions of M. Jusserand 
and Mr. Frank Harris in their recent books. The 
latter, in particular, comes in for some severe 
attack on his audacious theories. ‘'The Case for 
the Working Mother,’ by Miss Alice S. Gregory, 
deals with some legislation just now come into 
force which should sensibly improve the condi- 
tions of the maieutic art, and reduce the chances 
of employing women typified by the vicious Mrs. 
Gamp, 
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THE April Cornhill is well varied in interest, 
and contains several excellent articles. Bishop 
Welldon in ‘ The Bronté Family at Manchester’ 
offers some hitherto unpublished matter which 
throws a pleasant light on Charlotte and her 
somewhat grim old father. The novelist was 
loved for her kindly charity. “‘In deeds of 
charity men reason much and do littl—women 
reason little and do much, and I will act the woman 
still,’ was her reply to a paternal comment on 
the gift of a sovereign to a poor man. ‘ Becky,’ 
by Col. Charles Callwell, and ‘ The Thoughts of a 
Territorial,’ by ‘‘ A Major,’’ are both humorous 
and informing studies of our army. ‘In Search 
of Homes for Old-Age Pensioners,’ by Edith 
Sellers, is a poignant and obviously veracious 
study of a question but ill appreciated by the 
general public. Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall has 
in ‘ Karakter: a Symptom of Young Egypt,’ 
an excellent short story, full of artistic touches 
which reveal the difference between Eastern and 
Western education, the latter superficially achieved 
being a real danger to Young Egypt. Mr. John 
Barnett has a picturesque account of ‘ Sir Richard 
Hawkins: ‘‘The Complete Seaman.’ Mr. 
W. H. Hudson (one of the few writers’ of real 
distinction in style now before the public) interests 
us by his observations on ‘ The Immortal Night- 
ingale.’ Recent legislation has favoured, we are 
glad to find, the prosperity of these delightful 
songsters. Mr. Hudson tells us that they are 
most abundant in the three counties of Hamp- 
shire, Surrey, and Kent. They “‘ are a little less 
numerous in Sussex and Berkshire; but these 
five counties (or six if we add Buckinghamshire) 
undoubtedly contain more nightingales than all 
the rest of England together.’’ Mr. Laurence 
Gomme in ‘ The Tradition of London’ gathers 
into a single article skilfully the scattered hints of 
days when the worship of Diana took place on the 
present site of St. Paul’s—hints derived from 
Welsh sources, and referring, he holds, to the 
Lundinium Augusta of the Romans. 


THE first editorial article in The Burlington is 
concerned with ‘ Oriental, Art,’ to which, it is 
suggested, the West may well turn_for refresh- 
ment and inspiration. Indian art in particular 
has not received the attention that it deserves, 
and we learn that an India Society is being formed 
to study it. Short notices record the deaths of 
Count Seckendorff, a distinguished amateur in 
art, and Mr. A. C. Whitman, well known for his 
mastery of prints and engravings. Mr. F. 
Martin has an article on ‘ New Originals and 
Oriental Copies of Gentile Bellini found in the 
East.’ The frontispiece shows a copy of a 
Bellini portrait by a famous Persian miniaturist, 
Behzad. The differences between the traditions of 
East and West, further shown by other reproduc- 
tions, are of great interest. Mr. Claude Phillips 
continues his expert criticism of the Italian pictures 
in the Salting Collection. This article is ad- 
mirably illustrated, as, indeed, it deserves to be. 
‘ Ancient Peruvian Pottery,’ by Dr. C. H. Read, 
is an excursion into a_ little-known subject, 
which, to judge from the specimens reproduced, 
fully deserves further attention. Mr. Roger Fry’s 
article on ‘ The Sculptures of Maillol’ introduces 
to us a sculptor from Provence who has different 
artistic aims from those of the dominating Rodin. 
He is the artist of repose, as Rodin is of violent 


action. ‘A Newly Discovered Picture by Jacob 
Ruisdael’ shows that at the sale of the rather 
miscellaneous and generally depreciated pictures 
belonging to the Erle-Drax Collection a landscape. 
catalogued as by T. Rombouts was secured, and. 
discovered, after cleaning, to bear Ruisdael’s 
signature and the date 1660. 

There are, as usual, several interesting notes 
on various points, but the outstanding feature 
of the number is the wealth of illustrations, which 
add much to the critical comments, 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—APRIL, 


Mr. P. M. BARNARD’s Tunbridge Wells Cata- 
logue 35 is devoted to Eighteenth - Century 
History and Literature. The works are moderately 
priced, and Addison, Akenside, Burke, Defoe, 
Garrick, Pope, Sheridan, Swift, and others are: 
represented. There are many first editions. 

Mr. Barnard also sends No. 8 of his Manchester: 
Series. It opens with Alpine Books, followed by 
America and the West Indies. It also contains’ 
a good general list. Among specialities we note: 
a collection of 26 Lewis Carroll items, mostly 
privately printed, including ‘ An Easter Greeting: 
for every one who loves Alice,’ ‘On Catching 
Cold,’ ‘The Alphabet Cipher,’ &c., half-calf, 
51. 5s. Mr. Barnard’s catalogues are so scholarly 
that it is surprising to find the author’s name 
twice misprinted ‘‘ Dodson.’”’ Under Lamb is 
the first American edition of ‘ Elia’ (published 
five years before the English edition), a fine copy- 
with the leaf of advertisements at end, 1828,. 
5l. 5s. Under Shelley is the first edition, in’ 
original boards, of ‘The Masque of Anarchy,’: 
1832, and with it there is joined a coloured print. 
of the Peterloo Massacre, 41. 4s, 


Messrs. S. Drayton & Sons, of Exeter, send 
Catalogues 212, 213, and 214, No 212 is a Brief 
List of Second-Hand Books; 213 is a Clearance 
Theological Catalogue; and 214 a Brief List of 
Educational Books, all at low prices. : 


Mr. Francis Edwards’s Catalogue 303 has a 
number of books from the library of Charles- 
Kingsley, many with his book-plate. We note 
Berkeley’s Works and Darwin’s ‘ Descent of Man.” 
Mill’s ‘ Dissertations’ is the copy referred to in’ 
Kingsley’s ‘ Letters and Memoirs.’ The copy of 
Mill’s ‘ Political Economy’ is copiously anno- 
tated, and these MS. notes synchronize with 
Kingsley’s active interest in Chartism and the 
working classes, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 1849, 21. 10s. 
Under Froude is ‘ Carlyle, the First Forty Years,’ 
2 vols., 1l. 15s., a presentation copy with letter 
which shows in a few words the views of Froude. 
as to his history of Carlyle: ‘‘ I take no pleasure 
in it. The bequest to me has brought with it’ 
little but perplexity and vexation, has cost me: 
many friends, and has probably shadowed over: 
what remains to me of life.’’ There is also a 
presentation copy to Mrs. Kingsley of ‘ Letters and’ 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle,’ 1883, 27. 

The general portion, as in all Mr. Edwards’s 
catalogues, is full of items of interest. Under: 
America is Dudley’s (Duke of Northumberland’s). 
‘Arcano del Mare, Libri Sei,’ Books I. to IV.: 
(should be six), with 82 maps and plates of ships,’ 
navigating instruments, &c., in one thick volume, 
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folio, vellum over oak boards, 1646, 8I. 10s. 
Complete copies very seldom occur for sale. 
Mather’s ‘Magnalia Christi Americana,’ first 
edition, 1702, with folding map (in facsimile), 
is 61. This was George Meredith’s copy, and at 
one time was in Buckle’s library, numbered 
17,241. Braun’s or Bruin’s ‘Civitates Orbis 
Terrarum,’ with hundreds of large double plates, 
comprising plans and views of the cities and 
towns of the world, engraved on copper by Hogen- 
berg and Noevel, Vols. I. to V. (should be 6), folio, 
contemporary Italian binding, 1597, is 10/. The 
sixth volume is extremely rare. There are many 
illustrated books under Caldecott, also under 
Crane, besides books illustrated with coloured 
plates by Alken, the Cruikshanks, Rowlandson, 
Pugin, Nash, and others. There are works and 
collections under French Revolution, , Under 
Thomas Hardy is a collection of first editions 
in the original bindings, 19 vols., 1871-87, 35l. 
Under Irish binding is a charming specimen of 
Irish inlaid binding of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, such examples being rare. 
The book so bound is Sandby’s edition of Horace, 
with numerous copperplates by Miiller, 2 vols., 
1749, 12/. 10s. Other works include Molloy’s 
“Court Memoirs,’ 24 vols., half-morocco extra, 
1882-94, 121.; Morier’s Novels, 21 vols., half- 
calf, 1824-49, 31. 10s.; Rembrandt (Euvres, 
4 portfolios, Paris, 1880, 141. ; Sterne’s Works, 
4 vols., morocco, 21. 8s.; and ‘ Palaces of Eng- 
land,’ 19 vols., bound uniformly by Zaehnsdorf, 
1869-96, 12/. The last-named include Dixon’s 
‘Her Majesty’s Tower,’ L’Estrange’s ; Chronicles 
of Chelsea,’ Cave-Browne’s ‘ Lambeth,’ and Law’s 
‘Hampton Court.’ There is a complete set of 
‘World in Miniature,’ edited by Shoberl and 
Pyne, 43 vols., 12mo, original boards, uncut, 
hundreds of coloured plates, 1830, 207. Mr. 
Edwards offers the only complete edition of the 
works of Samuel Johnson, 16 vols., New York, 
1903, published at 8/., for 31. 3s. 


Messrs. Henry R. Hill & Son’s Catalogue 101 
contains Owen Jones’s ‘ Alhambra,’ 2  vols., 
imp. folio, half red morocco, a fine fresh copy, 
1842, 121, 12s.; Alken’s ‘Symptoms of being 
‘Amused,’ 42 coloured plates, small oblong folio, 
new half-levant, 1822, 61. 6s. ; Catherwood 
* Ancient Monuments in Central America, folio, 
half-morocco, 1844, 31. 15s. 6d. ; and Anderson’s 
‘ Pictorial Arts of Japan,’ 1886, 81. 15s.; under 
Bacon is Pickering’s beautiful edition, 17 vols. 
in 16, 1825-34, 61. 6s.; under Britton and 
Brayley, ‘ Beauties of England and _ Wales, 
with Forsyth’s ‘Scotland,’ 31 vols., full calf, 
5l.; and under Froude his life of Carlyle, 4 vols., 
half-calf, 1/. 15s. Chalmers’s ‘ Poets,’ 21 vols., 
roval 8vo, citron calf, 1810, is 51. 5s.; Foss’s 
* Judges of England,’ 9 vols., 31. 15s. 6d. ; Law- 
rence & Bullen’s ‘‘ French and Italian Novelists, 
complete set, 9 vols., as new, 101. 10s. ; Gillray, 
brilliant early impressions, 2 vols., folio, M Lean, 
1830, 4l.; and the first edition of the ‘ Auto- 


biography’ of Leigh Hunt, Smith & Elder, 1850, | La 


21. 15s. Under Jesse is a complete set, Nimmo’s 
edition, 30 vols., new, 10/. 10s.; under Kinglake, 
* The Invasion of the Crimea,’ best library edition, 
8 vols,, 21. 18s. 6d.; and under Farmer ‘ Merry 
Songs and Ballads prior to 1800,’ 5 vols., for 
subscribers only, 2/. 10s. A set of the large-type 
edition of Motley, 11 vols., uncut, is 7l. 10s. 


Under Scott is the Border Edition, 24 vols., full 
tree calf, 7/, 7s. Under Shakespeare are the collo- 
type facsimiles of the ‘Poems’ and ‘ Pericles,’ 
with introductions by Sidney Lee, Oxford, 1905, 
4l.; and the Cambridge Edition, 9 vols., full calf, 
6l. 15s. Under Leigh Sotheby is his ‘ Principia 
Typographica,’ 3 vols., 1858, printed for the 
author, 81. 8s. A complete set of the Transactions 
of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 23 vols, in 18, 
half-calf, is 15/. 15s. Portions of the Catalogue 
are also devoted to Natural History, Engineering, 
Mechanics, Technics, &c, 


Mr. WILLIAM McMurray, whose name is well 
known to our readers, intends to publish by 
subscription a volume on ‘The Records of Two 
City Parishes.’ This embodies a collection of 
documents illustrating the history of the parishes 
of SS. Anne and Agnes, Aldersgate, and St. John 
Zachary, from the twelfth century onwards. 
Mr. MeMurray is clerk of the united parishes, 
and a diligent student of the life of the past. He 
pays special attention to early documents, and 
epitaphs, 


A PROPOSAL is on foot for the formation of a 
Society of Nautical Antiquaries, which would 
found a periodical wherein subscribers could 
record the results of their researches into, and 
bring forward points needing elucidation concern- 
ing, such matters as the following: The design, 
building, and equipment of ships; the language 
and customs of the sea; iconography; genea- 
logies ; nautical flags, relics, medals, dress, and 
so forth. 

The proposed Society, or periodical, would 
serve as a useful ally to the Navy Records Society, 
would cover a field of highly interesting research 
on which ‘N, & Q.’ has touched from time to 
time, and do something to educate a singularly 
ignorant public on naval matters. The annual 
subscription would probably be one guinea. 
Those who are in favour of the project are asked 
to communicate with the Acting Secretary, Mr. 
L. G. Carr Laughton, 5, Ruvigny Mansions, 
Putney, S.W. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EprTorIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ne, E.C. 

A. IREDALE (‘“‘ Hempseed I sow’’).—See the 
discussion at 10 S, xii. 208, 255, 296. 

G. K. ConGREVE, Vermilion, Alberta, Canada 
Four Winds ”’).—Information anticipated by a 
correspondent nearer home. The other shall 
appear shortly. 
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PEDIGREES TRACED, Family Histories 
Compiled, General Searches. —G. MICHELL, Genealogist and 
Record Agent, care of Stokes & Cox, 75, Chancery Lane. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS | 
AND QUERIES. SUBSCRIPTION 


supplied, no matter on what subject. Acknowledged the world 
over as the most expert Bookfinders extant. Please state wants.— 
BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY BRITISH SUBJECTS 
NOW READY. 

HE NATIONAL 
BEING 

THE UNION JACK. 

SUPPLEMENT TO 

NOTES AND QUERIES ror JUNE 30, 1900. 

Price 4d.; by post 44d. 


Containing an Account of the Flag, 
Reprinted, June, 1908, 


With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 


FLAG, 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 
The following are still in stock :— 


GENERAL INDEX, 8d. 

GENERAL INDEX, 

*SIXTH SERIES .. . . .0O060 
GENERAL INDEX, 

*SEVENTH SERIES . . .060 
GENERAL INDEX, 

* EIGHTH SERIES 060 


* For Copies by post an additional Threepence i is charged 


GENERAL INDEX, 
+t NINTH SERIES . « @O10 6 
With Introduction by J' OSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


+ This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it 
contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the 
Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, with a list of their 
Contributions. The number of constant Contributors 
exceeds eleven hundred. The Publishers reserve the right 
of increasing the price of the volume at any time. The 
fra neon printed is limited, and the type has been dis- 

ribute 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


"THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd.. Publishers and Printers, 


enhall Street, London 
. Sixpence eac! dozen, r 
Size, 38. per dozen, or 


Authors should note that the Leadenhall Press, cann 


with 
New Pocke 


NOTES AND QUERIES is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 


4 QUERIES free. by post is 10s. 3d. for Six 
Months; or 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including the Volume Index. 
J. EDWARD PRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’'s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 


ABOUT 2,000 BOOKS WANTED 
Are advertised for weekly in 
THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR AND 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 


(ESTABLISHED 1837), 


Which also gives Lists of the New Books published during 
the Week, Announcements of Forthcoming Books, &c. 


Subscribers have the privilege of a Gratis Advertisement in 
the Books Wanted Columns. 


Sent for 52 weeks, post free, for 10s. 6d. home and 
13s. 6d. foreign Subscription. 


Specimen copy free on application to all mentioning 
‘ Notes and Queries.’ 


Price TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 


Office: 19, ADAM STREET, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


TWELFTH EDITION, price Two Shillings net. 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 


Astronomy. Twelfth Edition. With 5 Plates. By W. T. 
LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
“Well known as one of our best i ductions to ast: ee 


Guardia 

“It is one of the comparatively few manuals likely to use. to 
the many readers who from time to time tell us the at ate just 
ning to study astronomy and want a comprehensible dices ne 
latest facts.” "= English Mechanic. 

‘he book contains a summary of rare and accurate information 
that it would be difficult to find elsewhere.”—Observatory. 
London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liitep, 15, Paternoster Row. 


SIXTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


“ Nothing better of its kind has ever appeared.’ "— English Mechanic. 


London 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Litep, 15, Paternoster Row 


TO "BOOKSELLERS 


RANCIS & CO. are or pegs to give LOW 
ESTIMATES for HIGH-CLASS CATALOGUE 
PRINTING, and invite inquiries for Prices and Specimen 
The ATHEN ZUM PRESS, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 


HISTORY OF THE FAN. 


By G. WOOLLISCROFT RHEAD, R.E. Hon. A.R.C.A.Lond. With 27 Full-Page Plates in 
Colour, 100 in Half-Tone, and numerous Illustrations in the Text. Dedicated to H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales, one of whose Fans is reproduced as a Frontispiece to the Book. 
Super-royal 4to (133 by 104). Strictly limited to 450 Numbered Copies for sale in England. 


4l. 4s. net. 
‘* A singularly engaging and sumptuous volume, greatly planned and admirably done.”— Pall Mall. 
‘This volume, prepared with so much taste, skill, and knowledge, is .....a serious monograph 


which cannot be neglected by students of art. Mr. Rhead has for many years made fans a special study, 
and he knew where to look for the beautiful examples which are reproduced in this volume... .. The 
twenty-seven plates in colour are some of the most beautiful specimens of colour-printing we have 


seen in recent years...... A wholly delightful book.”— Westminster Gazette. 7 


WALKS AMONG LONDON'S PICTURES. 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, Author of ‘ The Private Palaces of London,’ and ‘ History 
of the Squares of London.’ Small crown 8vo, [Ready shortly. 


LEGENDS OF OUR LORD 
AND THE HOLY FAMILY. 


By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN. 


By E. WINWOOD READE. New Edition, Revised, with Introduction and Life of the seiiaia 
by F. LEGGE. Crown ai 5s. 


ALBERUNIS IN DIA. 


An Account of the Religion of India: its Philosophy, Literature, Geography, Chronology, 
Astronomy, Customs, Law, and Astrology, about A.p. 1030. New English Edition, containing a 
Preface, the Translation of the Arabic Text, Notes, und Indices. By EDWARD SACHAU, 


Ph.D. In2 vols. (Triibner’s ‘‘ Oriental Series.”) 1. 5s, net. 


*.* SPRING LIST and NEW CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE sent 
post free on application. 


DRYDEN HOUSE, GERRARD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Buildings, Chan: Tane, E.C. ; and Printed 
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